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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS TALBOT ADJUSTABLE HITCH 


FOR 
Fordson and other Tractors 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS WANTED TO PURCHASE EDUCATIONAL 
Advertisements for this column are acce plod o HE TRIANGLE Sceretarial College, 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid “DIAMONDS ‘UP 50°. South Mohon Street, W.1. May, 5306-8, 
(if Bor Number used 9d, extra), and must reach MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES vaid for Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
this office not later than Fridau morning for DIAMONDS. OLD GOLD. JEWEL- 
the rooming wee ks — ‘ould ld ) LERY, SILVER, PLATE. ANTIQUES SITUATIONS WANTED 
All communications shou ye a ressec £1/£10.000. H.M. Government acquire all 
to the Advertisement Manager, “ COUNTRY gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post TORTH COUNTRY Surveyor, Architect, 


. mithampton Street. Stran vondon - 7 ‘> 
LiF Southam} Strand, | ; LINDEN & co é Estate Agent and Valuer, married, 
tk that have not been tortured in tras ° age 44, public school, ex-Service, agricultural 7 
hat have not been tortured aps ; - : 

rr ‘xperience, desires appointment as as : ss ‘ ainda 
— wv — <> aves Major 5, NEW BOND STREET, W.! Estate “Au nt, Maneset’ or Surveyor. Easily operated by foot whilst Tractor is in 
VAN DER BY! ippenham, Toweester he Winsh Bielines'in Mowe Mond Gives * 4.681.” motion. Saves time and money, ensuring that 
allimplements are used to full capacity. In- 





Misi. tK your property. Permanent ARPENTER, over military age, married, f : 
( artime fac ilities. Ss. yearly MOTOR CARS WANTED seeks permanent situation Estate Car- dispensable on mountain and uneven tfand, 
Pat! by re v--Write BM MUNOL: penter, gemleman’s country estate, orsimilar — orehards, ete. 
Wt i EFORE disposing of your Car. get a situation, home counties preferred. Capable, 
Valuation from BROOKLANDS MOTORS, reliable, trustworthy workman.y Particulars, 
D* tE paixe of Lakes and Streams: Con- of 103, New Bond Street. Mavfair 8351.) references.—" 4.679. TALBOT PLOUGH COMPANY, 
structi of new Dams and Spillways: =. ae - — ——— ™ ORT T 30T. SOUT . aS 
Land Drainage Schemes, Estate maintenance ACK BAR LAY, LTD.. wish to purehase AN AND WIFE would like | i idea PORT ev a —_ WALES. 
and improvement work of all deseriptions. |) . os — E and BEN ! — ARS. i Comte Sine and Ceeuiie ts el.: 349. 
Advice and estimates without obligation so other good makes of low mileage. cwner's absence. Nominal remuneration. 


ss . 12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square 
ustrates brow t No, C6 3S) tree ol - 5 : { , te . . 
Iustrated rochut : : W.1. Mayfair 7444 A680, 


request, J. B. CARR, Ltp., Contractors : : = 
— OT RPT Tweens HILL&SMITHL? 
BE rALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! DIATELY Foi UASH CARS FROM 
> JER. kK ely sg Se 8 hp. to 30 ‘wp. not earlier than 193 eee TS , . 
Height Specialict, BL HYTE, London Wc. 1, batticularly HILUAIAS hp. VALAE MLL a ng tet Fh * BRIERLEY HILL © 
eight Specialis as do . 5) ‘ eR 8 uf marticu- ear problem, ou cans nake you 
and 14 bp. “Write, stating full parties ojo p etait a thesia, | STARFORDSHIRE. 


TPITR LOR : ’ a to: ROOTES, LIMITED, Lord’s Court, Choice from a_ large 
RITE FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The —  fopn’s Wood Road. N.W.S. Dept.CW CL Scottish and Sports fleeces, Shetney and 
































ideal war-time hobby. Send for free Home Spuns. Their patterns and colourings 
booklet REGENT INSTITUTE (199), Palace have still the same ultra smartness you 
Gate, W.s STAMP COLLECTING remember pre - war. Yet their extreme 
: . warmth and longevity are your answer to 
ELLULAR BLANKETS, Cream, Blue, Sts AMP COLLECTING is the best pastime present requirements, Patterns on request to 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., for black-out. evenings. Ask for our Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish 
36s 72 by 90 in, 30s.: 63 by S4 in., 192-page Price List of Sets and Packets, ‘Tweed Warehouse. Perth 7 ; 
each, post free DENHOLM'1 WEEDS AND sent on receipt of 3d. for postage.—WuiIT- outs : 
BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. FIELD KING & CO. (( -L.), Ipswich, Suffolk. AR ECONOMY.—Have your favourite 
a SAkM— Sel Ragiies Gum Gace, “seer suit copied exactly in“ John Peel” 
F; A cae A nln = ts —o Toss Countryside Tweed. Prices from £5 17s. 6d. 
ae - "Oo bas ESON. il % Parktield Fit cuaranteed or money refunded. Patterns 
‘ ras AS arane - ., : ° . 5 ‘ so . 
Avenu - W.14 E ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS. Selee- post free.— REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cum- We specialize in 
tions superb copies sent on approval  berland. the manufacture of 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 


N INIATURES TR K ASI RED MEMo- to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
GATES, RAILING, FENCING 


RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, logue price. Also some Mint and superb used ADIES’ TWO-PIECE SUITS, quality 





















































on yhotograph, from 1 guine 4 moderns.—* K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, tailored, in Redmayne’s Countryside 
pl Gift. “Old Miniatures named. 5.W.1s. r Tweeds, from £4 3s. 6d. Satisfaction HUR DLES, TREE GUARDS, q 
VAL RIE SI RRES. 24. Durham Road, Wimble- guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns a 
don, London, S.W.20.) (Tel.: Wimbledon post free.— REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumber- EETS, 
3450.) Established 1760, — land. DUTCH BARNS, and other 
REMOVALS Agricultural Buildings and é 
requisites. bi 
HORSE FOR SALE R™ MOVALS, Packing and Shipping.— CYANOGAS xy) For further information 5 
pene a PRIS : zarge lift van Cases specially OX. tell us your requiremenis : 
OUNTESS OF SHREWSBURY wishes — ¢ons Pwo JOSEPH CC. Mount & CO., si J s 
to dispose of first-rate Driving Cob: Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 2 
old-fashioned type 14.2: quiet : alltrattic (6 lines SAVED Tes J Py se) Fs 
Svears. Price £50 or nearest offer. Apply ~ — — = F % 
Ingestre Hall, Stafford. 4 : 
va ba GARDEN AND FARM £500 e ist # 
* a A 
PAYING GUESTS APY ERTISER wishes to purchase Foliage One 25Ib. tin of CYANOGAS 1 saved Messrs. a 
Cuttings of the following description D. Barnsdale & Sons, of Home Farm, Digby, J 
R" EPTION AREA.—Board-Residence, Cupressus Lawsoniana, Thuja Lobbii, Box, Lincoln, at least £500 in their efforts to 
old-fashioned country inn and farm Laurel, Retinospora, Yew and Pine. Rights exterminate rabbits. Equally effective against : 
charming surroundings: no noise; riding, for cutting any of the above are also sought. rats. Write NOW for leaflet C249. j 
shooting, hunting: “bus all towns. Fully Enquiries should be addressed in the tirst GEO. MONRO, LTD., ? 
licensed. ‘Terms 2) ans.—BLACKBOYS INN, instance to Messrs. Woop, MORGAN & CO., WALTHAM CROSS, 8VictoRiwS Westminster SW. 
Blackboys, near Ucktield, Sussex, 70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. HERTS. * 
Rae poataguppaapapasanapapatupepanenmnates 
NESTS of BIRDS, POULTRY, &c. f 
*) 
should be regularly sprinkled with ( Wp t St Y & 
KEATING’S POWDER, especially when a ere 0 al 5 
CAME NE NC NEMEC NE NONE CMON NC NCNC NOMI RORDOBE 





/™ hensare sitting. Do this just previous to 
hi = the eggs hatching. Keating’s kills } 
insects — harmless to everything else. 65°: Set FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
i - 3 
C Oo L D : MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


be {= Cartols: 2d., 6d., 1)-. 
FALMOUTH HOTEL : 


Large size 4/-. Flasks 1)/-. 
e - is a case for 3 ‘irst-class, well appointec ote deal for 
“COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide| % Vv i p E X 2 ee 


Rooms. Central Heating. L.ft. Excellent war- 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING SEEDS AND BULBS 























time Kitchen. Own Garden Vegetables and 
Cornish Farm Produce. | 























. SS ‘a 7 = INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 
GEORGE G. Gardens Designed W. J. UNWIN, LTD r Don’t yield to invading Mfetethone Noe: drochurs ad ELS, 
WHITELEGG. aad Gecshesied incites “ee "* Flower and Vegetable 8 ~=cold germs. Attack their 671-67 Manager and Director 
rhe Nurseries, Sh HISTON, Seeds for present Bee: breeding places, at the 
CHISLEHURST, erwood Cup, : ; sowing. PEACEFt LUXURIOUS COMFORT. 
neat Chelsea Show,1927. | CAMBS. 34 backofnoseandthroat, & QUALITY FOOD!” In the Heart of England. 
—— — - Re: 4 WILLIAM & MARY HOTEL 
The EN-TOUT-CAS the jargest_ mak me. Be. BATE: 1: with Vapex. A drop STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
co., LTD., — —_ » i, » LTD., Seeds and on your handkerchief a A “Truly Beautiful Brochure” Free. 
spemens - a ane ate The Floral Farms, Gj auioji provides a pleasant, § Double Rooms only. Propr. : H. M. STEVENSON. 
. in Gt. Britain. vanes . ; 
LEICESTER. ourts in ritain WISBECH. powerful, penetrating, s WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
antiseptic vapour,deep- — | In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
oh Leading Hotel. Running Water. 


breathed to destroy Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 


Garage. Central Heating. 


germ colonies. Stuffi- 


To the book-lover 4 ness and congestion are 


4 quickly relieved; entire Fe | GAaAAARDAAKLHARAHAGBABGDE RIED 

“sq respiratory system is a FE : 

May we remind you to have those sets of part 34 stimulated to dispel 5 ducation rs 
3 5 * 


works bound before they become soiled, or that “1 «cold naturally—safely. FE & RAR BERSNSRORA WSRONDD 

















favourite, but damaged first edition rebound. 
From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 EASTBOURNE 


wuss 1) THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


We undertake all kinds of = See en See OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
| iAT} ANNOT AF O COLDS An Prepehes of Domestic Science taught. 
et stile gos = VD RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
BO OKBI NDI N a = Principal, Miss RANPALL, lst Class 
Diplomee. Edinburgh ‘training School. 


in the traditional or modern style, executed 
NESTS oF BIRDS, POULTRY, &. 


with the finest materials and sound craftsmanshi tip. 
should be regularly sprinkled with 


KEATING’S POWDER 


espec ially when hens are sitting. Do this 
just previous to thee ggshatching. Keating’s 
kills insects—harmiess to every nme else. 


Cartols: 2d., 6d., 
Large size 4/- Flesks 1'-. 





















Write ov le lephone 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LTD. 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 8421 
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ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, L1D., TOWER House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 








COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 
Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 


VoL. LXXXIX. No. 2301. : 
este Seid a Me te SATAE, PRAT 20, Sage Subeerigion Price ranma. Fost Free 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telegrams: 


awit} THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesde, Londen 


Tele 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 








WESTERN MIDLANDS 


3 Miles of Excellent Trout Fishing. 


Situate in a delightful Stabling: garege for 6 
unspoiled part, the ears : several “cottages. 
STONE-BUILT RESI- 
DENCE faces South 


and West, with beau- 


ful - THE PLEASURE 
tiful views, an is 9 R : ' 
approached by an GROUNDS are well- 
avenue drive with NE war te timbered and bounded 
lodge at entrance. ey viet LuLaa tt : by a picturesque 
stream. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 15 bedrooms, each 
with basin, 4 bathrooms. 


Lawns, tennis courts, rose 
garden, kitchen garden, 
orchards, swimming pool, 


Central heating. Electric 
plantations and parkland. 


light. Telephone. Ex- 





cellent water supply 
2 ‘ Farm. 
Modern drainage. 
ABOUT 270 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
4 Hunting. Golf. Fishing. 
i ssrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (7,442.) 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. 


ABOUT 80 MILES DUE WEST OF LONDON 


On the Borders of Three Counties. 
GEORGIAN HOUSE AND NEARLY 1,000 ACRES IN A RING FENCE 
: 
) A FINE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, including a residence built of stone and brick, beautifully matured by age 


standing in a unique situation about 500 feet above sea level, facing South, in a well-timbered park and commanding panoramic 
It is approached by two drives, one a long avenue, each with lodge at entrance. 





LE alee 


pe 


vicws. 

j Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 14 principal and 8 secondary bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. 
. . . . 
Ample stabling and garage accommodation. Several cottages. 
. THE PLEASURE GROUNDS are laid out in wide spreading lawns and shaded by some fine old trees. 
Fine terrace 150ft. long with flagged paths leading to the lawns and tennis court; stone-built sun parlour, herbaceous garden, 
' walled kitchen garden. 
Capital range of home farmbuildings, bailiffs house, keeper’s lodge, 2 farms. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AS A WHOLE ONLY 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (11,549.) 


SUFFOLK 


1 mile from Halesworth and 9 miles from Saxmundham. 
A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 71 ACRES 


THE ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE, parts of 
which date back to the 
XVth Century, has open 
views to the South and 
is in very good order. 








Entrance lounge, dining 
room and drawing room, 
study, morning room, cloak- 
room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Electricity from pri- 
vate plant (main available). 
Well and soft water supplies. 
Gardens and grounds. Gar- 
age. Hunter stabling. 


Thatched barn and _ other 
buildings. 








The Residence and Grounds extend to 1] Acres, the remaining 60 acres are let at £45 per annum. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,315.) 
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Telephone Nos. 


Regent be 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS— VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION 


LAND 






Telegraphic Addresses: 
‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
‘* Nicholas, Reading.”’ 


ROAD, READING. 








On heautiful 


Estuary with 


A CHARMING OLD WORLD HOUSE. 





private 


CORNISH COAST 


landing-staye. 


with lounge 


4 bedrooms, 


rooms, 


GARAGE for 3 cars. 


COTTAGE 


with rooms and 


bathroom, 


hard 
tennis court, meadow 
and woodland, 


Two orchards, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE CONTENTS AS IT STANDS. 


Particnlars of Messrs 


Nicuenas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





50 


AMIDS! 
HIGH GROUND 


A WELL-PLANNED AND FITTED 


OCCUPYING 


S BED (fitted lavat 
HALI 
WAIN 


ELECTRICITY 


RESIDENCE 


\ CAREFULLY ¢ 
and containing 
wy basins) 


> RECEPTION 
CENTRAL HEATING, 


GARAGE 





MILES SOUTH WEST 


COMMONS AND WOODLANDS. 


SOUTHERN VIEWS. 


MODERN 


HOSEN SITE 


4 BATHS. 
ROOMS. 


TERRACE GARDENS 


SWIMMING 


NICHOLAS, 4 


POOL 
12 ACRES 
2 (Cottages 
FOR 
Albany ¢ 


if wanted 


SALE 


ourt Yard, 


PADDOCKS 


Piccadilly, W.1. 


and 3 
otherrece ption reoms, 
2 bath- 








ON A SURREY GOLF COURSE 


23 MILES FROM LONDON. 


reception 
6 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
and additional 4 bed- 
rooms and bath in 
annexe, 


rooms, 





Central heating. 
Electric light. 
LARGE GARAGE. 


Tennis lawn, inex- 
pensive gardens. 


TO LET 
FURNISHED 
for the summer, or by 

the vear. 
MIGHT BE SOLD. 









= \ 


Particulats of Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





SUSSEX 
DELIGHTFUL DISTRICT. FOR DISPOSAL. 
A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
on high ground, facing South to the South Downs. 9 bed, bath, 3 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Garage. Lodgeandlongdrive. Attractive Gardens ; some woodland 


together with a farm with house, buildings and cottages, a total of nearly 


200 ACRES. TIMBER VALUED AT £1,000 


Particulars of Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE 
WAR. 
A QUEEN ANNE OR GEORGIAN HOUSE 
WITH 15-30 ACRES 


Home Counties not less than 
London, 


somewhere in the 30, no more than 50 miles from 


About 10 bedrooms, 3-4 reception rooms. 
Particulars should be sent to Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 








Teiephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


WINKWORTH & CO. 





HANTS — NEW FOREST AREA 


On | 





10 bed and dressing 
Vain 


high uvround with fine ri 


A MODERN HOUSE IN QUEEN 


> bathrooms, 3 


roots 


ewes, 





A _ ag 


ANNE STYLE 


4 reception rooms, 


SUTVICOS 


Central heating. 


SUSSEX 


25 miles from railway station. 








* ee 


A XVilth CENTURY HOUSE 


S bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
Modern conveniences, 








GARAGE (for 3 
ATTRACTIVE 


cars, With rooms over) 





Garage and rooms. 


Extensive Stabling for about 30 horses. 


Barrs, ete. 





GROUNDS with pastureland : in all 20 ACRES. Grounds, paddocks, gallop, grassland, trout streams ; in all 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE or To Let Unfurnished or Furnished 84 ACRES. FOR SALE 
Avents : WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. Agents: WINKWorRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
SURREY LONDON 100 MILES 
Within easy reach of several golf courses 


Erpress train service, 


HOUSE OF QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


12 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 


# RECEPTION ROOMS 


Vain services Central heating. 


STABLING GARAGE. 


AND GROUNDS, with HARD 
and SWIMMING POOL. 


Attractive GARDENS 
rENNIS COURT 


Stabling. Garage. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 





Agents: WinkwortH & Co,., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


Agents: 





XVillth CENTURY HOUSE 


%-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Main services. 





Rooms. 


GARDEN of about 1 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 








Agents : 





Modern conveniences. 


WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE 


containing : 
9 BEDROOMS. 
4 BATHROOMS. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


GARAGE (for 2 cars) with room over. 


TO BE LET 


Central heating. 


GROUNDS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


hee pees THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 bag ag 









Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) Galleries, Wesdo, London 
8 MILES NORTH OF LEWES NEW FOREST 
Georgian House with 52 or 6 Acres. Station 144 miles, New Milton 2); miles, Brockenhurst 5 miles. 
poe Mg Charming Residence a a 
up and approached with south aspect and 
by a drive; hall, 3 commanding fine 
reception, 8  bed- views, approached by 
rooms, bathroom. adrive ; hall, 2 recep- 
pn ger Eloy tion, 7 ed,’ 2 bath 
waver: moderndrain- rooms. Central heat- 
age; stabling: ing ; Co.’s electricity 
garage: farmery ; and water; septic 
tennis courts, croquet tank drainage ; 
and ornamental garages; attractive 


awns, woodland ; . . ne 
ee an ot grounds, grass tennis 
‘ s igs 


46 Acres is Lev at court, kitchen garden, 
£48 p.a. orchard, grass and 
parkland, 





epee 
FOR SALE. House would be Sold or Let Unfurnished with 6 Acres. m ; sa nah ae ‘i 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square,W.1.  (39,095.) ABOUT 18 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD £3,500 WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (18,336.) 


SHROPSHIRE BERKS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Near a village, 1 mile from Market Town, about 20 miles from Shrewsbury. 6 iiiles Weat. of Londen 











A Picturesque old- 








fashioned Residence Old - fashioned Resi- 7 , he ly 
containing hall, dence, the original ‘ 
lounge, 3 reception portion of which dates 
rooms, 14 bed and hack to 1663, is 
dressing rooms, 2 pleasantly situated on 
bathrooms and Offices. high ee <I 
: at yroachec wadrive; 
Main electricity. hat. 3 ‘reception 
Stabling, garages. billiards room, 10 bed, 
t bathrooms; Co.'s 
The gardens have electricitv, gas and 
some fine specimen water, central heat- 
trees, tennis lawn, ing: garage. out- 
rose and vegetable buildings. Tennis 
gardens, pasture. lawn; paddock: 
About 20 Acres. kitehen garden; 
orchard, Cottage. 
Hunting. Fishing. Golf. Boating. FOR SALE with Vacant Possession ; a 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and ABOUT li ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. (13,136.) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (21,993). 














29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover street, (0 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 aucTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 568!) w.! 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 











PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. BY ORDER OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE ESTATE OF THE LATE MRS. RUSH 


THE FARTHINGHOE LODGE ESTATE of about 510 ACRES 
BETWEEN BRACKLEY AND BANBURY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
comprising 

PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE. ¢/ reception rooms, & bedrooms, bath room, ete. 

THE LAURELS FARM, with capital House and Buildings (with vacant possession). 

TWO SMALLER FARMS and TWO SECONDARY RESIDENCES. VALUABLE WOODLANDS. 

14 COTTAGES IN AND AROUND THE VILLAGE OF FARTHINGHOE, producing an actual and estimated income of £640 per annum. 

ALSO THE MANCR AND LORDSHIP CF FARTHINGHOE,. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
will offer the above FREEHOLD ESTATE FOR SALE by AUCTION, as a whole or in 16 Lots, AT BANBURY IN MARCH NENT. 
Auction Farticulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale from—The Solicitors, Messrs. MURRAY HUTCHINS & CO., 11, Birchin Lane, E.C.3; The Land Agents, 
Messrs. MAXWSLL & STILGOE, 21, Mariborough Road, Banbury; and the Auctioneers, Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W., and 
29, Fleet Street, E.C. 








AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS FOR SALE 








FOR INVESTMENT WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

DEVONSHIRE Protos BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

£3,600. TWO FARMS. 210 ACRES a sy ss £200 £7,000. PERIOD HOUSE. 2 COTTAGES. Ik0 ACRES. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

£5,500. COTSWOLD HOUSE. 200 ACRES is se £250 £5,000. SMALL HOUSE. FENLAND. 119 ACRES 
HAMPSHIRE NORFOLK 

£5,250. DAIRY FARM. 260 ACRES i ae <i £260 £3,750. GOOD HOUSE. AMPLE BUILDINGS. 184 ACRES. 
HERTFORDSHIRE OXFORDSHIRE 

£13,500. MIXED FARM. 320 ACRES a ae — £550 £13,500. STONE HOUSE, EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. 400 ACRES. 





Details of the above and others may be obtained from Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1 























SOMERSET — NEAR BATH NORTH WALES ADJOINING THE 
Within easy reach of the City by Omnibus. (On the Cheshire Borders). 7 SUSSEX DOW NS 
Easy reach Liverpool and Manchester. Within an hour of town by Electric Trains 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE TT MODERN RESIDENCE 
‘ a : r WELL-FI ED HOME in a quiet position 350ft. up, enjoying exceptional 
4 reception rooms,9 bed and dressing rooms, bath room. in picturesyue grounds, containing 3 reception rooms, views. 
Companies’ Services. Garages Flat. 8 bedrooms, bath room. — 3 recept rar 5or6 bedrooms, 2 or: rooms. 
y anies’ Services ‘arage abling ; H s electric light. power ‘ ater. entr: 
PLEASANT GROUNDS with Walled Fruit Garden. oe eee Garage. Stabling. eS — 
8 ACRES. , £4,950 Stabling for 12 with men’s rooms. Garage for 3. 
3 ACRES. £4,000 (Would sell with only 3 acres.) 4% ACRES. 5,000 GUINEAS 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. Street, W.1. Street, London, W.1. 
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5 errs es 


Telephone: 


Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


** Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 


Telegrams: 











HAMPTON & 


descriptions being 


Mian “7 
wndisturbed, 


enitene 


HAMPTON & 





SONS 
keenly 


FOR OCCUPATION AND 


buyers 


Will Owners, 
SONS, 


A DEMAND FOR AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 





report a continued demend for Agricultural 


sought both 


for large and small Blocks of Farms where 


Solicitors 


LD... Estate Department, 6, Arlington 





INVESTMENT 


Tenants or 


and others please send full perticulars to 


Street, 





Property, Farms of all 


Vendors will remain 


S.W.1. (REG. 8222.) 











On outskirts 


SUFFOLK 


QUIET SEPUATION. 


ef old-world village. 


UNDULATING 
PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 





PRICE 5,000 GNS. FOR QUICK SALE 


VIEWS. FINE 


13) bedrooms = (wash An attractive and well- 
basins), 5 bathrooms, built RESIDENCE, 

# reception rooms, comprising spacious 

loggia, usual offices. entrance hall, 3 gocd 

reception rooms, 7 bed 

Coos electric light and dressing roon s, 


excellent bathroom, 


and power, and offices, 


Central heatina, eae cae 
COl8 services. 


Cottage. 


Garages, 


Telephone. 

Old Grounds, 

Gardens and Meadows ; 
in all 18 ACRES. 


“ove;ly . ° 
! ! Main drainage. 


1 or 2 GARAGES. 





In high healthy positiov above the City o: 


VIEWS. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





BEAUTIFULLY 


WINCHESTER 


ABOUT 1, MILES FROM STATION, 


’ WELL-LAID-OUT 
with full-size tennis lawn, fruit trees, greenhouses, ete. 


KEPT AND GARDENS 











tuents HAMPTON & SONS, LTD... 6. Arlington Street, SW.A,. Full details from HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Ref. B.45.807,) (REG, 8222.) (Ref. H.50,440.) (REG, 8222.) 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
eens AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = &in 
RUGBY, CHIPPING 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 





OXON—GLOS BORDERS 
TONE BUILT AND TILED COTSWOLD 





COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in the Heythrop 
ey oo 2 hours ah. London high situation : 
charming district. Square halland 3 sitting rooms, TL bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electrie light and 
central heating. Stabling for 6: garage for 4. Lodge. 

ABOUT 40 ACRES 

JAMES STYLES & WuHlTLock, 44, St. dames’s Place, 
s.W.1 (LK. 11,925.) 
SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 
20) minutes hy car from Hayeards Heath. 
Magnificent situation commanding panoramic view of 


South Downs. 
by 13ft. 6in.) and 3 sitting rooms 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
klectric light 


Hall (26ft 9 10 bed and 
and central heating. 

Garage. Cottage. 
BADMINTON COURT GROUNDS of 3, ACRES, 


A BARGAIN AT £3,950 FREEHOLD 
JAMES STYLES & WuirLock, 44, St. James's Place, 
S.W.1.) (L.R. 16,469.) 





WEST OF ENGLAND 





THIS Mego 
GEORGIAN COU 


is for Sale with about 15 


Teh IPPED 
TRY RESIDENCE 
AC 7 S for 4.300, High situa- 
tion; southern aspect; grand views. 3 sitting rooms, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, Main electririty. Cottage. 
Stabling and garage. Lovely Gardens. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. Place, 


James’s 





S.W.1.  (L.R. 18,609.) 





14} HOURS FROM LONDON 


BY FAST TRAIN. 
Dating from the XVIIth Century and added to during 
Georgian period, 

Situated in centre of small, well-timbered park and sur- 
rounded by own lands of nearly 100 ACRES. Everything 
is in beautiful order; southern aspect: glorious views. 
Halland 3 sitting rooms, billiardsroom, 11 bed and dressing 
rooms (lavatory basins), 4 bathrooms, servants’ hall. 
Main water; Co.'s electricity ; central heating. Stabling 
and garage : lodge and 2 cottages. Really lovely gardens 
wooded dell with stream, gravel soil. 

Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner's 
only authorized Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (L.R. 9145.) 


40 coven NORTH OF LONDON 





GEOR GIAN RED-BRICK COUNTRY 
RESI ae NCE, near village and ‘bus rome. Every- 
thing in excellent order, Hall (20ft. by 16ft. 9in.) and 





3 sitting rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
Mlectric light ; main wo central heating. Cottage. 
Garage. ABOUT 6 RES. £4,500 


JAMES STYLES & Gutters 44, St. James's Place, 


S.W.1. ((L.R. 16,740.) 








SPECULATOR’S BARGAIN: 


Circumstances compel sale of remarkably beautiful home 
at truly sacrificial price. 
URREY.-—Good position within half hour's run of 
Town and convenient all facilities. Brick and Flint 
PERIOD RESIDENCE with MAGNIFICENT HALL (32ft. 
square), 5 bedrooms, dressing an, 2 fine recep ion. 
excellent offices, 2 bathrooms. 2 Garages. Tons of oak 
beams, floors, window frames, ete. TWO- THIRDS ACRE 
cultivated garden. THOUSANDS BELOW COST E2750 
Freehold.—Strongly recommended by Moore & Co., whenads, 
Carshalton. (Wallington 5577.) 





DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2 6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 

RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 

(Est. 1884.) 


F.A.1., 
EXETER. 











EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(BSTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 








ALISBURY &@ DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTCN & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 

















SCOTLAND, West Highlands 
(Safe 

RESIDENCE. 7 bed, 2 baths, 3 reception. 
FARM; in all 180 ACRES. 

Trout Fishing. Shooting. 


PRICE £1,200. 
COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: Gros, 3231.) 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED | 


ANT. ED TO PURCHASE AT REASON. 
ABLE PRICE.—Small, easy-to-run COTTAGE in a 
or within 4 to 6 milessmalltown. 6-7 rooms required 
Main electricity essential. Garage and not 
less than 1 acre of ground. Possession immediately or would 
wait till mid-summer. Photographs, if any, would be helpful. 
District: Bucks, Berks, Oxon, Berks-Hants Border. 
Particulars to “* 4.682," ¢’o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Area.) 
Electric light. 


Apply, 











village, 
and usual offices. 





BETWEEN SLOUGH AND TAPLOW. 
A WELL-PLANNED FREEHOLD  RESI 


DENCE with all modern conveniences. Entrance 
hall with gallery, lounge hall, dining room, drawing room, 
4 bedrooms, fitted bathroom. Garage for 2¢ars. Swimming 


pool, Well-stoeked garden and lawns. Hard tennis court. 
All services, 
VACANT POSSESSION AT LADY DAY. 
FREEHOLD, £3,150. 
FRANK FARR & SONS, 18, High Street, Slough. (Tel: 


20047.) 





“TRUSTEES HAVE FOR INVESTMENT roughly 

£150,000, which must be placed in agricultural lands. 
Preferably one large estate, but consideration given to not 
less than 1,000 acresin farms. Immaterial whether aMansion 
House is let or not. Building land not required. Return 
must, however, show something above 2) per cent. net on 
capital invested. Principals are invited to communicate in 
confidence to Box * 4.683," ¢/o COU NTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Gardes n, W.C 








ANTED TO PURCHASE OR RENT, within 

80 miles London, in West Surrey, Berks, Hants or 
Wilts (not over 3 miles from Station), a small modern MANOR 
HOUSE, furnished or unfurnished, with Dairy Farm attached, 
preferably in hand. Accommodation must be on two floors 
and comprise 3-4 reception rooms, 7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating; mainservices. Garage. Cottage. Fishing 
to be available. 50 Acres upwards. Full price will be paid 
for right property and a substantial premium for early 
possession. Send particulars and, if possible, photographs to 
H.M., Box * 4.684," ¢/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 









OR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORGCS., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: ('Phone: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 








HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
Businese Established over 100 years. 
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Telephone No. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


Vil. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 














Regent 4304. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
SOMERSET -WILTS - DORSET BORDERS 
HANTS : : : GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 
Readily accessible to London by express trains. 
Ina high and bracing district, adjoining miles of lovely , 7 7 
unspoilt country. FOR SALE Amidst — unspoiled rural surroundings, yet 
readily accessible to London, 


A Delightful 
Residence of Georgian Character 


wooded 


Up-to-date. 


2 Cottages. 
24 ACRES (or 


sporting district. 


AN EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE 
with modern appointments, standing in pleasant 
inexpensive gardens, enjoy 
Near good golf. 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Stabling. 


Inspected and recommended hy Sole Agents to anyone 
wanting an Inerpensive House in good social and 


CHARMING OLD HOUSE DATING 
FROM XVIIth CENTURY, WITH 


ing good views over well- 
country, 


400 ACRES 


Paddocks. 


less if required) 


(17,183.) 











Square hall, 4 reception, 8 bed:ooms, 3 
Modern Conveniences. Lodge. Stabling, etc. All Main Services. 


Delightful) well-timbered Gardens, inexpensive — of 
upkeep, orchard, paddocks, etce.; in all about 


ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 
In a high, healthy position on sandy soil. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


bathrooms. with 3 reception, 7 be 


Delightful gardens and grounds with some 
Woodland intercepted by a stream. 





$f reception, 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, ete, 
Modern appointments, 

drooms, 2 bathrooms, 

WELL-TIMBERED PARK 

VALUABLE WOODLANDS 


Central Heating. 


Splendid Farms, several Cottages, etc., 


ABOUT 3'. ACRES I + “ing 
et and producing a good income. 
10 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,217.) Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. (4.2192.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (15,092.) 




















OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 
ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE CHILTERN HILLS 
Completely rural. Fine panoramic views. 
i DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
MODERN HOUSE 
“an Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Modern conveniences. 
Lodge. Stabling. Garage. 
Matured 
tennis court, 
woodland, 
20 ACRES 
“oO Sale by OSBORN 
saa ME RCER. (14,191.) 


Gardens : hard 
Paddock and 








SOMERSET-WILTS BORDERS 
Tn a picturesque rural setting, enjoying absolute seclusion, 
CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE 
of great historical interest and stenasnetee | many aemngnague old-world features, 
with 3 rece ption, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, ete. 
Main water. 
Electric light. 
OLD TUDOR COTTAGE 
The pleasure gardens are 
most attractively disposed 
and, together with enclosures 
of grassland, extend to 
ABOUT 4'. ACRES 
Well-stocked Trout 
Stream. 
For Sale by OSBORN 
and MERCER. (M.2194). 




















3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


& TAYLOR 





UNDER 20 MILES BY 


THE GEORG 
Well-wooded Park. 


Lawns, woodland, wz 





Herts—Middlesex Borders. Extensive views. 
IDEAL FOR BUSINESS EVACUATION 
OR OTHERWISE. 

This Fine Roomy HOUSE of 


Large hall, 3 reception rooms, 15 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Main water, gas and electricity available. 


Extensive Stabling. 
rooms, ete. Lodg 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 


ornamental water, 


ROAD FROM LONDON 


IAN PERIOD 


Long drive approach. 


Garages ; men’s 
ze and 2 Cottages. 


alled kitchen garden, 





THE BEAUTIFUL FOREST TREES ARE AN UNIQUE FEATURE. 


30 ACRES WITH PRIVATE GOLF COURSE. 


Recommended from personal knowlcdge by Owne 


MIGHT LET 


(8,450.) 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 


’s Agents, Messrs. RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 








IN THE HEART OF ASHDOWN FOREST 





CHARMING REPLICA OF OLD ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE 
Magnificent situation 600ft. up with lorely views to the South Downs. 
"Bus service passes drive entrance. 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
COTTAGE. FULL-SIZED wy ERED BADMINTON COURT. 
Beautiful Grounds of 3} ACRES. 


A DEFINITE BARGAIN, ONLY £3,950 


Full details of RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


GARAGE. 


WITHIN 1 HOUR’S RAIL. Main Line Station 2 miles 


if 





HALF-TIMBERED ELIZABETHAN REPLICA 
Regardless of expense. 
Away from main roads. 


Cleverly designed, 
Secluded position with beautiful views. 
Lounge hall an outstanding feature ; oak panelled; beams; open fireplaces. 
2 other reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central heating. 
Picturesque Cottage. Delightful Gardens. 
In all nearly 7 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE or would LET FURNISHED 


Highly recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,666.) 


Arenue drive. 


2 Garages. Paddock. 
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Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 iines.) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 


Hobart Place, 


12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





Eaton Sq., 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


OAKLEY AND WHADDON CHASE COUNTRY 


LONDON 50 MILES 
SMALL 
GEORGIAN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
§ hed, 2 hath, 2 reception 


Good water and drainage 


Electric light 


Stabling and useful buildings. Cottage (Let) 
Gardens and Land with river frontage. 


In all about 18 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. | 


2 Garages 
Pretty 


SALE urther particulars of 


(GFEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


FOR 





25. Mount Street, W.1. (C.6629.) 





TO BE 


BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE IN 
SURREY 





39 miles London, near “bus, 24 miles electric train service. 
7 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception rooms (2 measuring 50 ft. by 2xft. 


and 


PERIOD FEATURES 
* age” 


BEAUTIFULLY 


Vain water. 





LET FURNISHED. 


30ft. by 2sft.) 
Refrigerator. 


FURNISHED. 


store. 


GOOD GARDENS 


with Swimming Pool, 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (p.1031.) 


MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
Garage. 





PRETTY 





AN OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE 
ENLARGED, COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND 


DECORATED. 


In quiet position, 13 miles from Londen. 


6 bedrooms, 


3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 


: $ large reception 
rooms, up-to-date offices with servants’ sitting room, 


Further 


Main water. 
STABLING 
GARDENS; in all about 


particulars of 
25, Mount Street. W.1. 


WILTSHIRE 


AMESBURY 


LAVINGTON AREA. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


6 bed, bath, 2 reception rooms, good offices. 


Electric light available. 
AND GARAGE. 


1% ACRES 


GEORGE 
(A.3495.) 


TROLLOPE & 


SONS, 





ENT (23 miles 





London). 


FOR SALE, 
FARM, 


a valuable 








ERTS. —\\ rilabl PART LY Flt ee = ain services, Central heating. Garage 2 cars. Wealthof DAIRY AND STOCK-RAISING 706ft. 
WOULD BE SOLD. 30 miles ve A — prs ocr? old heams, open fireplaces, ete. Furnished in keeping. above sea, with superior Georgian Farmhouse. 6 bed- 
Sacnonttn, 3 Sethe, of eee CRE ”  Eietrie ! Repent TO BE LET FURNISHED, orthe Whole Propervy, with rooms. bath, 3 reception, ete. Extensive buildings. 
Cottinme Approximately 16) A RES reste oe om 2 Modern Houses (let) adjoining: in all 24° ACRES 6 Cottages. 140 Acres Pasture, 60 Arable, 40 Woodland 
water from private supply : central heating WILL BE SOLD.—Inspecied and very high'y reecom- (about 240 ACRES in all). Main water throughout. 
Price or Rent of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount mended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Sireet, Price and all particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 

Street, Wo ‘ 721.) Mayfair, W.1. (A.4768. 25. Mount Street, W.1. (A4.2813.) 

bee eae CONS ] ABLE & MAU DE 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 








SOUTH DEVON 
ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 


Ina fine position 
> reception rooms, TL bedrooms > bathrooms, 
usual offices 
STABLING AND GARAGE 
Delightful Garden and Grounds with Tennis Court, 
Vegetable and Fruit Gardens, ete 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 


\uents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2. Mount Street, W.1. 








IDEAL FOR LARGE COMMERCIAL 


ORGANISATION 


LARGE WEST COUNTRY MANSION 


containing about 40 bedrooms and ample bathrooms. 
-veral cottages. 


SE 


ABOUT 200 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIV 


Agents: 


FURNITURT 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


ATELY, WITH THE 





Agents: 


Shows 5 per cent. Gross. 


PRICE £10,000, including Timber 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE FARM 
INVESTMENT 
2 EXCELLENT ADJOINING 
FARMS 


IN ALL ABOUT 350 ACRES 


Tithe free. 











COTSWOLDS 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


on the outskirts of a village. 
7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 
billiard room, usual offices 
Central heating throughout. Main electric light. 
Water and drainage. 

GARAGE 2 COTTAGES 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


2, Mount Street, W.1. 


nts: CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


Age 











CHILTERN HILLS 


500ft. up, easily accessible to London and designed 
by Mr. 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


All main 


Delightful Gardens with Tennis Court and Orchard. 


2 ACRES 


services. 


P. Morley Horder. 


Central 
Garage. 


heating. 


PRICE £5,000 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





rooms. 








Garage. 
FARMHOUSE containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 


DEVONSHIRE 
HALF A MILE OF TROUT FISHING. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Containing 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
Main electric light. 


Stabling. Good gardens. 


2 sitting rooms. 


IN ALL ABOUT 74 ACRES 
OR WOULD BE 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


SOLD WITHOUT THE 


Central heati 


ng. 


FARM. 














TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W.|! 


MAPLE & CO... 


Telephone : 
EUSTON 7000 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


YOUR ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE 
ADVISABILITY OF HAVING PREPARED 
A COMPLETE INVENTORY AND VALUA- 


TION OF YOUR FURNITURE AND STRUC- 

TURE FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES, 

AND TO SUPPORT ANY CLAIM ARISING 
THROUGH WAR DAMAGE. 


MAPLE & CO. ARE IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE 
THIS WORK, AND A QUOTATION WILL BE GIVEN 
FOR COUNTRY, TOWN RESIDENCES, AND 


FLATS UPON APPLICATION TO THE VALUATION 
DEPT., 


EUSTON 7000 OR REGENT 4685. 









THE ABOVE CHOICE MODERN 


HAMPSHIRE 


NEAR 


A NICE OLD TOWX. 


FOR SALE, £8,000, WITH 60 ACRES 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


in the Queen Anne style, approached by long drive. 


LARGE 
BEAUTIFUL 


11 OR 12 BE 
Electric light. 
t HEATED 








HALL (with panelled walls), 
DRAWING 
MORNING 


ROOM, DINING 
ROOM, 


DROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 





Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
GARAGES. LODGE. 


2 Cottages. 


ROOM, 



















FINE GARDENS, with swimming pool, picturesque woodland and park-like meadows. 


Recommended by MAPLE & CO., as above. 
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| 5, MOUNT STREET, ooverslenhones 
| aun, i. CURTIS & HENSON ee 
LONDON ABOUT 45 MILES 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 
' affording every labour-saving device that modern ingenuity akg ear te . PEON ae ni 


* can provide. 





3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 10 BEDROOMS. 
8 BATHROOMS. 

GARAGE. LODGE. 
Central heating; main water and electricity. 
modern drainage. 

SECLUDED GROUNDS SCREENED BY FINE 
TREES, WIDE LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS 
FORMAL GARDENS. 

: IN ALL ABOUT 2% ACRES. 
To BE LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Further particulars of CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,008.) 


SURREY rinrpieaepapliendanen 


1 mile from station and suitable for office 

















accommodation. STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
LARGE HOUSE , ie 
containing entrance hall, 5 reception rooms, servants’ hall, with old mullioned windows, awe in finely timbered 
complete domestic offices, 14 bed and dressing rooms, ee . 
3 bathrooms. 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants 
. a . sitting room and dcmestie offices, 
Companies’ yas, water and electricity. Telephone. Sostele light. ” Mote elo 
EXTENSIVE STABLING AND GARAGE EXTENSIVE GARAGE AND STABLING. 
premises (with 3 rooms over). - Gardener's cottage and outbuildirgs. 
PLEASURE pg ti ae CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
with fine old trees, tennis courts, 2 productive kitchen terspersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled 
gardens and 2 paddocks; gravel soil; in all inters} rs ; e° ads “tetera 
about 6} ACRES. kitche n garden and pa ee in all about 93 ACRES. 
TO LET UNFURNISHED FOR FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED 
BUSINESS PURPOSES PRICE 
Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street aie CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Wal. (16,325.) 





URGENTLY REQUIRED 


, 2 Pangbourne or Reading districts pre: | IN. A RECEPTION AREA SOUTH OR WEST OF | IN SOMERSET, DORSET, OR ADJOINING 
IN BERKSHIRE.—Pangbourne or Reading districts | ENGLAND, OR WALES.—-ne or more HOUSES provid- | COUNTIES.—-A "HOUSE _ with genuine architectural 


fe rred or within 40 miles West of London. HOUSE with ms 

7-8 bedrooms, in a quiet situation with views of country- | ing a minimum of 10-12 bedroomsand suitably appointed merit. 3 reception rooms, 7-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

side, To buy with 5 to 10 ACRES of matured grounds for accommod: wing i a school, convalescent home or busine ss Grounds and sufficient land for small F arm up to 50 Acres, 

for ‘about £5,000.—Write to “C.", eo CURTIS and organisation. TO RENT OR BUY.—Write to “L.”, TO BUY UP TO £5,000.—-Write to "S.", eo CUR TIS 
cio CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. and HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


2 MILES FROM SAFFRON WALDEN A NORTH DEVON BARGAIN 


NEAR HERTS BORDERS. Beautiful situation with glorious views. 
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“CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with drive approach, entrance hall (14ft. by 12ft.), withfoak polished floor, 2 reception approached by drive 200 yards long. 
rooms, bath, 4 bedrooms, loggia. Lounge hall (24ft. by Isft.. with open fireplace), 3 good reception rooms, bathroom, 
rare Perera? , ae ow eit. 9 bedrooms (with fitted wash basins) 
Moin water and electric light and power. ; Central heating. GARAGE. FARMERY re hae “ ve as 
GARAGE. TASTEFULLY LAID-OUT GARDENS AND PASTURE LAND. LOVELY GARDENS, TENNIS COURT, ORCHARD and PADDOCKS. 
NEARLY 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £2,600, WITH POSSESSION 46 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,500. WITH POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co0., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1, 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481 (Entrance in Sackville Street.)  Tel.: Regent 2481, 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY BEDFORD 
/E AND BEST-BUILT 


AMERSHAM ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
26 miles North-west London. HOUSES IN BEDFORD 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE scautifully situated, overlooking the river. Approached by drive. 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS, BATHROOM, 5 BEDROOMS. Lounge hall with fireplice, 3 good reception rooms, bathroom, 6 bedrooms. 
All main services. 


Central heating. All main services. 
GARDENS, 1 ACRE. LARGE GARAGE, CHARMING GARDENS WITH TENNIS LAWN, 


GARAGE. LOVELY 
FREEHOLD £3,950. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION FREEHOLD £3,500. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Sole or, F. L. MER¢ oe & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
P (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BETWEEN SHERBORNE AND YEOVIL BEST PART OF SURREY 














MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE Ideal situation, 30 miles South-West of London, within 1 mile of main line station, 
3 reception rooms, bathroom, & bedrooms. Perfect seclusion, South asvect. Glorious views 
GARAGE. STABLING. 2 MODERN COTTAGES. FASCINATING MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE 
CHARMING GROUNDS, LAWNS, AND ORCHARD, 3 ACRES with 3 reception rooms, & bedrooms, 2. bathrooms 
Further land available. All main services connected, 
FREEHOLD, £3,200, or without the Cottages, £2,400 GARAGE, LOVELY GARDENS AND GRASSLAND, 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,750. Immediate Possession 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2451. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. Regent 2481. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 





SHROPSHIRE-HEREFORD (Borders) 





CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


13 bedrooms, 


insmall park ; 550ft.up: beautiful country. 
Lovely 


3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Modern conveniences. 
old Gardens. Home Farm, 6 Cottages 


in SUSSEX, HANTS, BERKS or WEST OF ENGLAND 

generally, a really 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE 
OF 

150-300 ACRES 

GOOD TYPE OF HOUSE, PREFERABLY GEORGIAN, 

WITH UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT ; 
15 BEDROOMS, 4-6 BATHROOMS, ETC. 


Well positioned with a good view and standing 
in small park. 
TROUT-FISHING, ALTHOUGH NOT ESSENTIAL, 
\ GREAT ATTRACTION, 


GOOD PRICE PAID FOR AN EXACTLY 








NEAR ASCOT & SUNNINGDALE 





FASCINATING PERIOD HOUSE 


Rich in old-world features. 


with every modern comfort. 
Garage. 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 








Cottage. SINGULARLY LOVELY GROUNDS. 
WITH 200 ACRES SUITABLE PLACE 
ONLY £9,500 eying apap ; FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(Farm Let at £200 p.a, Please commnuptonto with WILSON & CO., 

Agents: Wuitson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 

yey AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK uGBY 

elephone : 
Oxford 4637 8. J Bene nt 
Seieemp Seen OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON BIRMINGHAM. 





OXFORD 10 MILES 


SMAL 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
Comprising MODERNISED STONE-BULLT HOUSE of 
}receptionrooms, excellent offices, 5 principaland 3 second: 
Abundant water supply. 

2 COTTAGES. 


\ MOST ATTRACTIVE 


Electric light. Central heatina. 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS. 


TOTAL AREA APPROXIMATELY 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Agents JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 


L IN THE BEST 
STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD HOUSE 


CHARMING 
Character. Lounge hall, 
irybedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


146 ACRES. 


OXFORD. Owner's Agents : 


3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 
Electric light. 

STABLING FOR 6. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
40 ACRES. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Chipping Norton and Oxford. 


OXON-GLOS BORDERS 


CENTRE FOR THE HEYTHROP HUNT 


bathrooms. 
Central heating. 

GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 

In all about 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





AGRICULTURAL 


INVESTMENTS 





MIXED FARM of about 2 
Ample buildings 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Superior House. 


WILTSHIRE (4 miles Devizes) 


Owner willing to remain as tenant at a rental of 54s. per Acre. 


£6,500 

BERKSHIRE. -AGRICULTURAL ESTATE of about 
Several Cottages. 2 Farmhouses. 3 sets of 
per Acre. 


+) ACRES, 
PRICE £10,000 


Excellent PASTURE FARM of about 184 ACRES. 


let at £391 per annum. 
= 
PRICE Farmhouse. 


5 Farms. 
PRICE £18 


900 ACRES. 


buildings. stone-built 





SOMERSET (3 miles Wincanton).— 
to 135 ACRES. 
of good standing at £330 per annum. 

NORTHAMPTON (5 miles).—Capital FARM of about 2 

Electric light ; 

SOMERSET.— Excellent 
FARM, extending to about 600 ACRES. 

out buildings. 

REDUCED FOR QUICK SA 


FREEHOLD DAIRY FARM, extending 
Old Manor House. Splendid buildings. Let to a tenant 
PRICE &6, 000. 

52 ACRES 
ample water. PRIC E £5, 500. 
SPORTING AND SHEEP AND STOCK-REARING 
Modernised House. Capital 
outgoings. PRICE JUST 


Comfortable 


C —- Low 
ALE 





Full particulars of the above Properties may be obtained from the Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, OXFORD. 

















'Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
'Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen,London.”’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





35 OR 250 ACRES 


SUSSEX 
LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms 
Telephone. 


Electric light. New drainage. 


Stabling Garages. Cottages. Farmbuildings. 


110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood 


FOR SALE AS WHOLE, 
OR WOULD SELL HOUSE WITH SMALLER HOUSE, 


LEICESTER 8 MILES 
Convenient for Village. 14 miles Station and R.C.C. 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


3 reception, bathroom, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms. 


Lounge hall, 


Main services. Telephone. 
Garage. Stabling. 

Gardens and Grounds. Kitchen Garden. Paddock. 
£3,500 5's ACRES 


MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED. 


COTSWOLDS £2,950 


On *bus route. 1% miles good rail station. 


STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
7-8 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION. 
Central heating. 

GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. 


GROUNDS OF 4 ACRES 








TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,465.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,192.) 
187 OR 400 ACRES £4,000. GREAT BARGAIN £4,500 
OXON—GLOS. BORDERS RIVER FAL GUILDFORD & GODALMING 
Mile Town and Station. on Southern slope of wooded ralley, 6 miles Falmouth, (BETWEEN). 


TOOft. up. 
COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 
Bathroom. 


7 bedrooms. 2 reception. 


Main water and electricity. “* 4ga”’ cooker 
COTTAGES. 
Good pasture. 


GARAGES. FARMBUILDINGS. 
Well-farmed land 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,375.) 








RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
i-mile Trout Fishing. 
beautiful part of Dartmoor. 
CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 


4 reception. billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms 
Central heating. Telephone. 





£5,000. 


Electric light. 
Garage, stabling, farmhouse and buildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 

Bathing pool. Pasture and arable. 
65 ACRES 
Land easily it if not wanted. 


TXESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) 





10 Truro. 

DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 

in excellent order. 
HALL. 3 RECEPTION. 2 BATHROOMS. 
5 BEDROOMS. 
Main electricity. 
2 GARAGES. BOATHOUSE. 
LOVELY GROUNDS OF 4 ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17.320.) 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
in good order. 
Ifall, 3 good reception, bathroom, 10-12 bedrooms. 
Main electric light and water. Telephone. 
3 GARAGES. 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS OF 3% ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,621.) 








WANTED 


COTSWOLDS, Ss. W ae ~g K, HEREFORD 
BER 


or 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL SOUNTRY HOUSE 
5.7 bedrooms. 
PURCHASE OR RENT. “o. &.” 
TRESIDDER & C0., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WILTS, AVON VALLE y "OR SALISBURY AREA, 
OR BETWEEN READING. BASINGSTOKE 
AND ANDOVER. 

SMALL CHARACTER a 

ajor D.” 
'TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley eisen, 7s. 




















HEREFORD 


Salmon Fishing in Wye, also Trout and Grayliny. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
% bed, 3 bath, lounge hall, 3 reception. 


cooker. Excellent water. 


Stabling for Hunters. Excellent Farmbuildings. 
7 Cottages. 


CHARMING GROUNDS, orcharding, pasture and arable. 


Electric light. ** Aga”’ 
Garages. 


IN ALL NEARLY 450 ACRES 
All well farmed and in first-class condition. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6186.) 


ele. 
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Telephone No. : 


Telegrams: A . 
** Wood, Agents, Wesdo, Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 
’ 


London’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


DEVONSHIRE 


6 MILES FROM EXETER. IN A RICH FARMING DISTRICT. 


A FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 1,000 


COMPRISING 


2 IMPORTANT FARMS AND NUMEROUS SMALLER HOLDINGS 
WITH A SUITABLE MANSION OF MODERATE SIZE AND 17 HOUSES AND COTTAGES 


ALSO 
100 ACRES OF VALUABLE COMMERCIAL WCODLAND 


containing timber valued at nearly £8,000 


GROSS INCOME £1,880 FIXED OUTGOINGS £169 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE 
PRICE £45,000 (not open to offer) 


Plans and Schedules may be had upon application to the Sole Agents: JOHN D, Woop & Co.,, 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) 


TO BE SOLD SURREY 


350ft. above sea level, commanding uninterrupted views over Epsom Downs and adjoining well-known golf course, with private entrance thereto; only 16 miles by road from 
Hyde Park Corner. 
THE ABOVE BEAUTI- 
FULLY APPOINTED + 
RESIDENCE 


approached along a private road 
and carriage drive. 
or 9 BEDROOMS. 
BATHROOMS. 
3EAUTIFUL LOUNGE and 
3 RECEPTLON ROOMS. 
Central heating. 
Labour- saving offices. 
Cellar and gas-proof shelter. 
All main services. 

HARD TENNIS COURT. 
Garage for several cars and flat 
over. 
BEAUTIFULLY-TIMBERED 
*+ROUNDS. 





JUST IN THE MARKET. 


ACRES 





In all about 


5 ACRES 


Personally recommended by JouN D. Woop & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





22,104.) 


























HARRODS | orrces 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


*Phone: Ken. 1490. 
"Grams: “Estate, 
Harrods, London.” 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 











IN THE TRIANGLE FORMED BY c.2 


GUILDFORD, LEATHERHEAD & DORKING 


Amid the lovely hill country for which this district is famed. 3 miles from station, with 
electric trains to Waterloo. 


120 ACRES. PRICE £4,000 c.4 


AWAY FROM AIR RAIDS. 


NORTH DEVONSHIRE MOORS 


5 miles from 2 towns .and handy for village. 





RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


including a most 


STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 


ATTRACTIVE FLINT-BUILT FARMHOUSE 


_ Be ‘ f . i oy 5 @ Fi 3 cept 3 illiar. 5 > Ss 9 ‘ r s 
for the occupation of the Gentleman Farmer. 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathroom 
: . : sane , 

dressing room, 2 bathrooms, detached full-size billiard room. 


“ 


Electric light, central heating, ‘‘ Aga”’ cooker. 


Main water. Electric light. Complete central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 
GARAGE (for 4), 10 LOOSE BOXES, COW HOUSE, FARMERY and COTTAGE. 


; : 7 Inexpensive Grounds, lawns, kitchen garden, ete., also 
Small but pretty GARDENS, with walled kitchen garden, about 8 acres of , a i a en 
woodland, and an area of grassland, the total extending in all to 
GENUINE TUDOR FARMHOUSE with 6 rooms, full of oak beams: model farm- 
buildings and about 60 acres of land, let at £60 perannum, the remainder beingin hand, 


ABOUT 90 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 











Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Recommended by the Sole Agents: Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 
Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 







































(For continuation of HARRops LtD. advertisements see page xiii.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.L. FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 





WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1.. FAL — T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAMPTON —BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
CLOSE TO THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST. 
2! miles from main line station. 12 miles trom Bournemouth. Situated 200ft. above sea-level. South aspect. 


ees ee “ 40a” om 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ee: 
Company's water and electric lighting. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. 
STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 BUNGALOWS. 2 COTTAGES. 
with soundly -constructed house standing 

well back from the read. THE GROUNDS include pleasure 
garden and lawns, large kitchen garden, 
grassland ; the whole extending to an area 
6 principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ rooms, idee 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 35 reception 48 ACRES 


rooms, billiards room, maids’ sitting room, 


complete domestic offices. 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 





For particulars and order to view apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


1} wiles from a good market town. 7 miles from Bournemouth, In very pleasant surroundings, Well away from main road. 





BUILT UNDER OWNER’S DESIGN 

AND HAVING EVERY MODERN CON- 

VENIENCE AND LABOUR-SAVING 
DEVICE, 


Company's electric light. 
** Aga” Cooker. 
Central heating throughout. 
- All fittings are of the best quality. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


P DOUBLE GARAGE (with washdown). 
this perfectly-appointed 
Smaller Garage. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 
THE GROUNDS. 


are inexpensive to maintain, and include 
herbaceous borders, terraces, small kitchen 
garden, The greater portion of the land 
is left in its natural wooded state. The 
whole extends to an area of about 


5 ACRES 


designed so that it can be run with a 
minimum amount of labour and staff. 


i) BEDROOMS. DRESSING ROOM, 
2 WHITE-TILED BATHROOMS 

SITTING ROOMS. DINING ROOM. 
SERVANTS SITTING ROOM, 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES 





Fall particulars and price can be obtained of the Agents, Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SUSSEX 


7 miles from Midhurst. 6 miles from Petersfield. 
A VERY DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY SITUATED IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS AND HAVING EXCEPTIONALLY FINE VIEWS FROM ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 





Garages. Store-rooms. 


THE RESIDENCE 


Potting sheds. Summer house. 


has half-timbered elevations and is soundly Company's electric lighting. 
constructed the accommodation — ar- 
The GARDENS and GROUNDS are a 
particularly charming feature of the pro- 
perty and have been most cleverly laid out 
and are easily maintained. There are a 
wide expanse of lawns, rockery (with lily 
pond and fountain), kitchen garden, 
orchard and paddock ; the whole extending 
to an area of about 


6% ACRES 


ranged so as to obtain the maximum 


amount of sun. 


5 bedrooms, boxroom, fitted bathroom, 
entrance and dining room (having fine 
earved oak panelling), lounge (with 
magnificent oak panelling), morning 
room, kitchen and complete domestic 


offices. 





For particulars and price apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly recommend the property to prospective purchasers. 





DORSET 


IN THE BLACKMORE VALE AND CATTISTOCK HUNTS. 


Occupying verfectly rural position as ee : 
eee ee EXCELLENT STABLING AND 
GARAGES. 


between Sherborne and Dorchester. 


22ft. abore sea level and commanding fin TT 7S 
, 3 COTTAGES. 


open views, 
: SALE ‘REEHOLD BEAUTIFUL 
pee: eevee OLD-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS. 
THE IMPOSING 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
standing well away from the road in 
charming pleasure grounds, 


including flower gardens and herbaceous 

borders, well-kept lawns, clipped hedges 

and grass walks, flowering shrubs, tennis 

lawns, productive kitchen garden and 

paddock; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


14% ACRES 


12 BEDROOMS. 
BATHROOMS. 
s RECEPTION ROOMS. 


AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. oi , J 
The Residence, Gardener's Lodge. and 


Grounds of about 7 Acres, would be Let 
Furnished for 3 years. 


Central heating. Electric liaht 


Company's water, 








Full particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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’Phone: Ken. 1490. 
*Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 








ESTATE 


ARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 











CENTRE OF BEAUFORT COUNTRY <.3 


{midst quiet and peaceful surroundings, about 5 miles from an unspoilt Wiltshire town. 
TUDOR RESIDENCE WITH PARKLAND AND FARMERY 


One of the most charming Residentialand Agricultural 


Estates in the market. 


'? 


Electric light. 
GARAGE FOR 8. 


4 Cottages, 





4 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
AMPLE 
Excellent Farmbuildings. 
PLEASURE GARDENS 
with tennis, walled kitchen 
IN ALL ABOUT 180 ACRES 
ss FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


garden, pastureland. 


STABLING, 





Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eatn, 807.) 





COLCHESTER COUNTRY ©.2 


In quiet and delightful surroundings, { mile local station, 4 miles main line junction. Convenient for Colchester. 


* 
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GARAGE 


HARRODS, 


LOVELY OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED. 


LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
Main water. Electric light. Central heating. 
FOR 2. COWHOUSE, OUTBUILDINGS AND 2) BARNS. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH ABOUT 7 OR 22 ACRES 
HOUSE WILL ALSO BE 


CONTENTS OF SOLD. 


LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Eatn, 809.) 





FAVOURITE NEWBURY DISTRICT c.4 


5OOft. up: views extending for many miles. 


LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 9 BEDROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. COMPLETE OFFICES. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. GOOD FARMBUILDINGS. 
COTTAGE. 


Central heating, gas, water. Telephone. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
with lawns, herbaceous borders, together with parklike pastureland ; in all 
110 ACRES. ONLY £6,500 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








ADJACENT TO ASHRIDGE PARK © <2 


Amid the glorious hill-country for which this district is famed, } mile from hamlet 
and 5 miles market town and main line station. 





ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE RECENTLY MODERNISED 


3 reception rooms, 7-11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room. 


Electric light. Good water. Central heating. ** Aga’ cooker. 
GARAGE. STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS. BARN AND COTTAGE. 


HARD TENNIS COURT. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS 
3 acres orcharding and 10-acre field. 


IN ALL ABOUT 16 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road. S.W.1. (Tele.: 
Extn. 809.) 


Kensington 1490. 








WITH A FERNDON HARD 


s.W 


OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION, c.4 


PICKED POSITION AT GERRARDS CROSS 





UNIQUE LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (with lavatory basins, h. & ¢.), 
2 bathrooms, complete offices, builer’s pantry, ete. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
Co.’s water. Electric light. Gas. Modern drainage. 
BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
TENNIS COURT, well-stocked kitchen garden, 
400 rose trees, 
IN ALL NEARLY I ACRE 
£5,000 FREEHOLD 


Recommended as something unique by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 
4 (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





(For continuation of Harrops Ltp. advertisements see page xi.) 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION * MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


= ALLIANCE 


SURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 






FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 





KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 















HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 
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Mackinlay’s 
is well known 
for its perfect 
blending and 


ong maturing 

















UPPER LEATHER 


NAWLOMeL 


Strenuous work for willing workers . . . and for 

their footwear too! Boots and shoes these days 
are being put to exceptional tests of endurance. If they have 
Zug Uppers they will stand up to it successfully. Zug is the 
toughest leather known. : 
It has no superior for hard 
wear. In wet weather it 
defies damp. It will not 
crack or harden but 
remains supple and com- 
fortable. Zug is the ideal 
leather for the jobs that 
civilians have to do in 
war-time. 
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If your footwear supplier does 
not stock, write to us for the 
name of nearest stockist. 








11, STRAND STREET, SANDWICH. A charming old 15th century building | 
known as “ The Sandwich Weavers "' with many historic links with the past. 





Yet another reminder of accepted traditions of quality is 
found in Player's No. 3. Their mellow ripeness, distinc- 
tive flavour and aroma make them the choice of a host of 
smokers who demand a cigarette of extra 

fine ne 


~~ NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 





Look for the Oval Label. 


PAU Ra | = 
LEATHER 50 ron 4/6. 


W.t& J. MARTIN—-TANNERS-— CLASCOW 50 TINS 
(plain only) 4/7 


c 2 
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THE COUNTESS OF INCHCAPE 


The Countess of Inchcape, who is the only daughter of Sir Richard Pease, Bt., and Lady Pease, and the 
widow of the late Flying Officer P. C. Hannay, A.A.F., was married very quietly last week to the Earl of 
Inchcape, 12th Royal Lancers, at the Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street 
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MAN-POWER ON THE FARMS 


R. HUDSON has gradually modified the rather alarmist 

attitude which he adopted when he was appointed 

Minister of Agriculture with regard to the amount 

and quality of the labour which it would be necessary 
to divert into uniform from the land. His speech at Dorchester 
the other day was a distinct recantation, and it was consequently 
no great surprise when Lord Moyne, who has now gone from the 
Ministry of Agriculture to the Colonial Office, made the surrender 
complete. ‘The fact is that the pretence that agriculture is not 
the most essential of all industries could no longer be kept up, 
and incidentally one could hardly protest if it were said that a 
Minister of Agriculture who did not realise that fact was hardly 
worth his salt. Mr. De La Bere, who attacked Mr. Hudson’s 
conduct of the Ministry last week, said that the Minister of 
Agriculture had failed because he had antagonised the human 
element throughout the industry. He had lectured, scolded and 
patronised ; but he had not provided the man-power and the 
capital necessary to produce every ounce of food from the land. 
This may be, as Mr. ‘Tom Williams suggested, something of an 
exaggeration ; but all will agree that it was full time that the 
situation with regard to man-power on the farms was made 
absolutely clear. 

Lord Moyne, last week, made no attempt to obscure the 
issues at stake. He admitted the undoubted uneasiness in the 
country with regard to the calling-up of men engaged in agri- 
culture and other essential industries while large numbers of 
men continued to be employed in work which most people con- 
sidered less essential. He might in the circumstances, perhaps, 
have justified the Government’s past policy more completely 
had he called attention to the fact that a good many of the “ less 
essential” industries are, as a matter of fact, the basis of our 
export trade and, as such, of the utmost importance from the 
point of view of national finance. His aim, however, was rather 
to explain new policy with regard to man-power and agriculture 
than to justify the Government. He admitted the undoubted 
fact that, if any case could be made out in any industry for the 
retention of skilled men, that case was stronger in the case of 
agriculture than in any other, for the very simple reason that their 
skill took so much time and labour to acquire. The point was 
made admirably last week in a letter from Mr. G. E. Milligan 
published in The Times. ‘ It seems to me,” he wrote, “ that a 
farm worker’s qualification for remaining on the land must be 
governed primarily by the length of his continuous service on 
the farm. The younger general labourers—bricklayers, car- 
penters, roadmen, etc., recently turned farm workers who cannot 
possibly be considered more than apprentices at their new job— 
these should be called up for military service.” Mr. Milligan, 
whose views are those of an experienced farmer, ended his letter 
with the very practical suggestion that ‘‘ concerning the whole 
of this question of calling up agricultural labour, there is no 
doubt that the County War Agricultural Executive Committees, 
without bias or favour, should be the bodies best able to advise 
the Government.” 

This suggestion was accepted by Lord Moyne, who, though 
he maintained that it was still important that the farmers should 
realise that a thorough comb-out was taking place, and though he 
was unable to state the exact number of men required from 
agriculture for the Army, gave three assurances which are of the 
utmost importance. In relation to the total numbers, he said, 
the men to be withdrawn would be only a very small proportion. 
Arrangements would be made for guaranteeing the retention of 
all men who were really indispensable. Finally, in arranging 
the conditions of calling-up, special consideration would be given 
to seasonal operations in agriculture. ‘These are concessions of 
great value, and togethe: they should ensure, as Lord Moyne 
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suggested, that there will be no interference with the facilities 
for this year’s harvest at any rate. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


DUCATION without instruction in the elements of our faith is 
a legacy of nineteenth-century materialism. All the other fallacies 

of the age of laissez faire have since been exploded or forgotten except 
this one. Now, the war has revealed itself as fundamentally an attack 
on, and defence of, principles that have been taken for granted so lightly. 
The appeal by the archbishops for effective religious education in both 
elementary and secondary schools is well timed, and is likely to meet 
with very wide support. The Free Churches are in agreement; the 
Spens Report made similar recommendations ; and more than one 
p-onouncement has lately suggested that the Government are prepared 
to take the necessary steps. The position is summed up in the opening 
sentence of the issued statement : 
There is an ever deepening conviction that in this present struggle we are 
fighting to preserve those elements in human civilisation, and in our own 
national tradition, which owe their origin to Christian faith. 
So long as the structure of Christian civilisation was unchallenged, it 
was possible to ignore its fundamental assumptions and still to produce 
useful and law-abiding citizens. Nazism and Communism have now 
shown what may enter into minds left swept and garnished by a wholly 
material education. ‘The reversion to the old national practice of ‘‘ true 
Christian education ”’ is likely to be the less difficult since the war has 
also shown the innate mental and spiritual soundness of the English 
people. 


LORD LOTHIAN AND LORD CURZON 


‘i late Marquess of Lothian’s bequest of Blickling Hall to the 
National Trust recalls that the donor of two other historic buildings 
to the Trust was Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, who was also closely 
associated with a third, now National Trust property. Lord Curzon’s 
bequests were Bodiam and Tattershall Castles, both of which he had 
bought in order to preserve them. For some years he also rented 
Montacute and commissioned Mrs. Eleanor Glyn to redecorate some 
of the rooms, but its gift to the Trust was by the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, for whom it had been acquired by an 
anonymous donor. Lord Lothian also gave his Scottish home, New- 
battle Abbey, for use as a stude:ts’ h:stel. The two statesmen, 
though superficially so diffzrent, had at least in common a vivid apprecia- 
tion of the importance to the nation of its heritage of historic and beautiful 
buildings, to the extent of making that heritage actual. The historian 
of the future may well be struck by other analogies between these two 
great public servants, both coming of ancient and distinguished lineage. 
But the nature of their bequests to the nation expresses one profound 
diffzrence. To Philip Kerr people mattered more than things—hence 
his brilliant success as Ambassador in Washington ; to Curzon, the form 
and substance tended to overshadow the human factor. The former 
gave away his homes that they might go on serving the life of the nation ; 
the latter gave majestic ruins as things of beauty and significance in 
themselves. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE OF POSSESSIONS 


AVING reached clause 47 in the committee stage of the War 
Damage Bill, the Chancellor professed himself prepared to re- 
consider the whole question of compulsory insurance of chattels, in 
spite, at the same time, of the desirability for the Bill becoming law at 
the earliest possible date. There is a strong case for extending the 
cover under the scheme in order to reduce the 30s. per cent. premium 
at present envisaged. Tothe mass of the nation this figure is formidable 
even although it covers only insurance of £1,000 worth of personal 
effects and furniture. On the other hand, to make compulsory the 
insurance of all possessions would be an intolerable imposition on those 
who happen to own things in large quantities or of valuable quality. 
In the first place, valuable works of art are not replaceable ; and in 
the second, under present conditions, it is impossible to ascertain their 
value, since they are for the most part unsaleable. Generally speaking, 
too, their possessors, heavily taxed in other respects, are neither in the 
position to insure their more valuable treasures against war risks nor, 
as a last resort, able to sell them. Compulsory insurance would, in 
effect, be a property tax on fictitious values which would simply have 
the effect of making bankrupt many ancestral collections of historic or 
artistic things. Nor, if a fair estimate of their value were taken, would 
the premium on them go very far to swell the central fund. It is bad 
enough that irreplaceable works of art should have to take the risk of 
destruction. To ruin their owners as well seems unnecessarily hard. 
But, in order to ease the situation as a whole, two amendments can be 
considered : raising the voluntary limit for insurance of chattels ; and 
imposing a compulsory premium up to a certain percentage of the total 
value. It is fair enough that those residing in relatively safe areas 
should bear their share of the responsibilities of their more numerous 
and less fortunate fellows. 


ELECTRIC WHISKERS 


r it because of the threatened shortage of razor-blades that the old 
‘““ beaver’ joke seems to be renewing its youth? Only a little while 
ago there were riots in South Africa, directed apparently against a 
political party that grew beards. ‘I do not remember your face,” 
said Prince Florizel of Bohemia, ‘‘ but I recollect the cut of your beard, 
which I have the misfortune to dislike,’’? and promptly lent the wearer 
a sovereign on the single condition that he shaved his chin. The 
Johannesburg rioters objected, however, it would seem, not to the 
particular type of beard, but to the school of thought for which it stood. 
Now we have General Berganzoli, who has gained fame or infamy 
through the name of “ Electric Beard’”’ or, more popularly, “ Electric 
Whiskers.’’ He appears in his photograph rather a pleasant old gentle- 
man, and his beard is nothing out of the common, but it has become 
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NEWBATTLE ABBEY 
The historic home of the Kerrs in Midlothian which Lord Lothian 


made over as a students’ hostel some years ago 


ridiculous for ever more. Yet there was a time when beards were not 
merely respectable but formidable. If ever there was a man to be treated 
with consideration it was Dr. W. G. Grace, as witness the still unforgotten 
impiety of Ernest Jones, who bowled through it. E. M., whose cen- 
tenary, incidenta'ly, falls this year, had magnificent whiskers, but 
nobody would lightly have ventured to call them “ electric.’’ Now 
that our sailors are growing them more freely, it is high time that the 
beaver was once more treated with proper respect. 


INVASION 


I know invaders will be here 
When February’s moon is round ; 
Great hosts will come with flag and spear, 
In white and green, their new-made gear. 
All-conquering they’ll win the ground ; 
No blare of guns, no ’planes to hum 
A death-song ; silently these come, 
The undefeated hosts of God, 
His snowdrops silvering the sod. 
WINIFRED LETTs. 


THOSE BOUNTIES 


HERE are, of course, all too many precedents for the appearance 
of tailless rats in Lincolnshire, where the bounty of 2d. per rat 
tail (of which 115,000 were delivered in the north-eastern division alone) 
has proved too much for the morals of lewd fellows of the baser sort. 
A few years ago Istanbul’s civic authorities, concerned about the packs 
of stray dogs in the streets, put a bounty upon dogs’ tails. Many tails 
came in and bounties were duly paid out, but the dog population showed 
little or no sign of diminution. Only tails were scarcer. Nor was the 
caustic comment that the bounty should have been put on the other 
end of the dog really helpful. In Favmer’s Glory Mr. A. G. Street 
told us how, in Canada, bounties used to be paid on coyotes’ ears— 
until earless coyotes became a recognised feature of the prairie landscapes. 
Then the bounty was put on the whole head. Even this drastic measure 
has not defeated the ingenuity of trappers in Australia, where a bounty 
of 7s. 6d. each was put on the scalps of wild dogs. In one area 602 scalps 
were handed in during 1936 ; in 1937 the same area yielded 946 scalps ; 
and in 1938 about 2,000. It was then stated that under the direction 
of certain trappers (who were the “ brains’ of a big scheme which 
brought them anything up to £800 a year) aborigines were deliberately 
breeding wild dogs “‘ out back.” But it is an old story: after a bounty 
had been put on copra beetles in certain South Sea islands, small beetle 
farms came into being, and in eastern Europe a bounty on adders once 
led to the foundation (and ultimate discovery) of an adder farm. The 
system of paying bounties for pest destruction may have its uses, but 
unusual care must be taken to ensure that it is not abused. 


REACTING POISONS 


[N a recent issue Major Jarvis commented on the dangers of poisoning 
in the countryside, and recalled how a spaniel of his died within 
a few minutes after eating a rabbit that had been poisoned long before 
by strychnine. An even more striking instance is on record. A gull 
was the original victim. It had been dead for twelve months and no 
flesh remained, yet when two cows licked the skeleton (the weakness 
of some cattle for both carrion and bones is notorious) they were fatally 
poisoned. The possible reaction of poisons seems to be incalculable : 
a man has been killed in England by a partridge poisoned in Mongolia. 
Numbers of owls, especially barn owls, fall victims to poisoned rats and 
mice, and small birds perish as a result of taking either insects which 
have been killed by weed-killers or slugs which have been destroyed with 
bran and solidified methylated spirits. Sheep wool impregnated with 
strong dip is said to have proved fatal to some birds. Yet dozens of 
gassed rabbits have been eaten by human beings without ill effects, 
and, though experts declare that to eat a pheasant which has poisoned 
itself with yew leaves is dangerous, some people have taken the risk 
with impunity. On the other hand, the late C. J. Cornish records that 
a clergyman was poisoned, though not fatally, by honey which his bees 
had gathered from the blossoms on some yew trees. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


The Victor of Cyrenaica—Poultry-Slayers—Badgers and Birds—The Origin of 
the Onion 


By Major C, S. Jarvis 


N this part of the world we take a particular and private interest 
in Sir Archibald Wavell’s campaigns, as this is the county of his 
adoption, if not of his birth. In fact, as the Americans say, this ‘s 
his ‘‘ little old home town,”’ though he has been such a very active 
soldier during the last three decades that we have seen very little 

of him. The last time I came across him he was taking a considerable 
amount of trouble over the saddling-up of his small daughter’s pony 
at a local gymkhana, and pondering over the all-important question of 
length of stirrup-leathers. 

It is so entirely satisfactory and invigorating, after the gloom and 
depression of eighteen months of war, to be able to read every day 
of glorious victories unparalleled in the history of British arms, and 
we are so very grateful to him, but those who knew Sir Archibald 
realised that there was a very strong possibility he would do something 
of the sort. The last battle in which he fought was Megiddo, where, 
as Sir Philip Chetwode’s chief staff officer, he had quite a lot to do with 
this decisive blow, and he has therefore acquired very large ideas about 
victories. If 75,000 prisoners was the total in 1918 it constituted a 
very good reason why he should nearly double that number twenty- 
three years later. 

It is interesting to recall that while he was planning the Libyan 
campaign, which has been very much in his mind since the days of 
sanctions and Italy’s great preparations for the invasion of Egypt, he 
found time to write a most masterly biography of his old chief, Viscount 
Allenby. This volume proves that Sir Archibald Wavell might have 
gone very far in the literary world if he had found time to devote himself 
to writing, but the book that throws light on his brilliance as a soldier 
and strategist is his history of the Palestine campaign—the most con- 
vincing and enlightening of all the annals of the last war. Here his 
summing-up of every situation, his appreciation of the general lie of 
the land and its tactical possibilities, and above all his, then, advanced 
views on extreme mobility and rapidity of movement, prove on every 
page the wisdom of the War Office in selecting this general for a cam- 
paign on a front where he could exercise his talents and put his theories 
into effect. 

* * 

WAS interested to read Lady Apsley’s letter concerning the ‘‘ Four 

Tree Foxes ”’ that met an untimely end, and can confirm her state- 
ment and those of “ Ep., C.L.’”’ that sometimes a fox, fearing retalia- 
tion, will respect the chickens on the land in which she has her earth. 
I commented in these Notes about a year ago on a vixen who had her 
earth and raised her cubs only thirty yards away from the runs and 
hen-houses of a very careless poultry farmer, none of whose structures 
was in any way vermin-proof. For four years he did not lose a bird, 
but this by no means proves the fact that the fox in question is not a 
poultry-slayer, for this particular vixen and her cubs accounted for some 
two hundred chickens on other farms during the period when her 
landlord was immune from attack. At the present time I have a tenanted 
fox’s earth on my own land, and I am applying for this protection to 
be extended to me—it will save me a lot of worry and loss—but, in keeping 
with the times, I suppose there will be a lot of forms to fill in. 

It is said that Nature, in her desire for reproduction, has devised 
a special protection for sitting birds, by which when engaged in incuba- 
tion they give off no scent whatsoever. There must be something in 
this theory, otherwise on fox-ridden lands not a single sitting pheasant 
or partridge could escape, but it would seem that generations of domesti- 
city and artificial breeding have deprived the ordinary hen of this gift. 
Whenever in this part of the world a hen decides to “ steal her nest 
away,” a trail of feathers from her selected hedgerow advertises her 
death in the countryside’s obituary columns. 

* 
AM sorry Lady Apsley should have made an accusation of hen 
murder against my old friend, Brock. I have heard often of instances 
where the badger is suspected of being responsible for those occasions 
when poultry slaying has been carried out on a large and wanton scale, 
and where only one bird has been carried off but fifteen to twenty others 
have been killed or badly maimed, but I have never come across a clear 
case in this country yet. At the same time I recall a badger who paid 
a nightly visit to a hen-roost in Cape Colony, taking one bird and one 
bird only each visit, and who was eventually shot in flagrante delicto. 
The peculiarity about this gentleman’s work was his extreme neatness, 
for he permitted no noise nor cackling during his call, and he never 

allowed tell-tale feathers to drop in his tracks. 
* * 


* 
| PREDICT that in the coming autumn-there will be a veritable glut 

of onions and they will be on sale at a penny per pound, as were 
potatoes, in similar circumstances, towards the end of the last war. 
Not only is every market gardener in the British Isles specialising in 
the production of the onion, but every man and woman in the land 
who owns a few square yards of garden is resolved to raise sufficient 
to avoid a repetition of last year’s lack of flavour in the kitchen. My 
small experience of onion-growing in this country suggests that they 
object either to our climate or to my methods of cultivation, as I have 
never yet had a satisfactory crop. 

As the onion does not appear to be indigenous to this land,I wonder 
what is its country of origin, and, judging from the ease with which it 
is grown all along the north coast of Africa and in Palestine, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that it was originally an Arab vegetable, and 
was brought to this country by either the Romans or the Crusaders. 
As the Romans are given the credit for most things, it would be refreshing 
to hear that those hapless and improvident Crusaders brought back 
something with them of more value to their country than an unhealed 
arrow wound and the germs of Oriental diseases. 
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THE FUTURE OF GREAT COUNTRY HOUSES 





LORD LOTHIAN BEQUEATHES BLICKLING TO THE NATIONAL TRUST 


* NOTHING LOVELIER 


HE news that the late Marquess 
of Lothian crowned his immense 
services to Britain by bequeathing 
his ancestral home to the National 
Trust did not come as a surprise 
to those who knew him. As soon as he 
succeeded a cousin in the estate, he realised 
that the future of such magnificent and 
historic houses was not a personal or a 
family but a national problem. ‘The estate 
duties involved by his own _ succession 
were heavy ; as he was himself a bachelor, 
already middle-aged, his successor would 
be compelled at no distant date to yield 
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THAN THE FIRST VIEW 


Lothian thought it unlikely that, in the 
years to come, a purchaser would be found 
to live in and furnish it appropriately. 
““T do not think it an exaggeration,’ he 
said in 1934, “‘ that, within a generation, 
hardly one of these historic houses, save 
perhaps a few near London, will be lived 
in by the families who created them.” 
Yet, he went on, quoting the present Prime 
Minister’s phrase, ‘‘ it is these 400 or 500 
families who have for 300 or 400 years 
guided the fortunes of the nation.” 

To disperse all this tangible and visible 
history, or at best to preserve the empty 





FROM THE AYLSHAM ROAD” 


mate number of historic country houses 
still maintained and furnished; we esti- 
mated about 700. And he addressed the 
National Trust on a scheme whereby owners 
of great houses might bequeath them and 
their contents to the Trust, continuing, if 
they wished, to reside as technical life 
tenants, but thenceforth exempt from death 
duties and taxation on the house and on so 
much of the estate as had been made over 
to the ‘Trust as endowment. These pro- 
posals were subsequently embodied in the 
National Trust Act (1937), an important 
aspect of which is that the income from the 


4 
up as large if not a greater capital sum. shell as a mausoleum to a dead past, was, endowment fund of a house, or from the i 
Owing to a long economical régime having he saw, permanently to impoverish the land transferred as endowment, is exempt 2 
preceded him, he was able to keep together national spirit. He did not look at these from income tax, thus making it consider- 4 
the estate, with the house and its contents, houses as an antiquarian or connoisseur— ably easier for the Trust to maintain a ei 
though the valuable library of MSS. and though he was keenly interested in those property than for its private possessor. 
early printed books had to be sold in New aspects of them; he saw them as living Blickling is the first great country 
York. But his successor would inevitably — settings for English life in its finest form. house to have been actually bequeathed 
have to break up either the estate—with The great country house, perfected through under the scheme that Lord Lothian him- 


the consequent distress and disorganisation 
to an agricultural community—or the house, 
with the no less tragic destruction of 
artistic and historic associations. And once 
such a large ancestral home is dispersed, 
its accretions of works of art scattered, Lord 
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the centuries to meet successive generations’ 
ideal of “* the good life,’”’ is still an integral 
part of our civilisation, perhaps one of its 
highest products; and Lord Lothian set 
himself to find a way to safeguard it. He 
consulted Country Lire on the approxi- 


ACROSS THE LAKE; THE NORTH SIDE 


self initiated, though several lesser pro- 
perties have already been made over, and 
other large houses are pending. Under 
the conditions created by the war, it is 
more difficult than ever to see how many of 
the greater houses can survive now, except 
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The centre was added in 1770 for the second Earl of Buckingham 
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by participation in the National Trust 
scheme—which is, after all, largely a rever- 
sion to the feudal usage by which tenants- 
in-chief held their castles and _ estates 
directly from the King. 

Lord Chief Justice Sir Henry Hobart 
built Blickling soon after 1616-25, the 
architect being Robert Lyminge, who was 
also the designer of Hatfield House for 
Lord Salisbury. The two houses have 
much in common, including their materials 
—a beautiful rosy brick with silvered stone 
dressings that at Blickling have weathered 
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THE JACOBEAN STAIRCASE AND 


It was rearranged and placed in its present position (the original Great Hall) by William Ivory, a 





to even more lovely hues—a clock-tower 
above the entrance, and turrets at the corners 
of the wings. Originally Blickling had a 
moat, probably inherited from the earlier 
house of the Boleyns, the family from which 
Henry VIII took one of his wives; the 
moat remains on the front and garden 
side. Blickling is among the most pic- 
turesque of all Jacobean buildings ; there 
is nothing lovelier than the first view of the 
Hall from the Aylsham road, lying back at 
the end of long yew hedges beyond sweeps 
of mown lawn, Lord Lothian, in his all 
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too short occupation, greatly beautified the 
famous garden, laid out during last century 
by his aunt the late Marchioness. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Lindsay the Victorian 
formal planting was modified by the intro- 
duction of a greater proportion of herbaceous 
planting, more especially along the terrace 
that overlooks the formal garden to the 
right of the house: there a long and deep 
herbaceous border was extended ufwards 
by another border on top of the terrace, 
the effect of which was to give a steep slope 
of blossom nearly twelve feet high. 
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Norwich architect, in 
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Lord Lothian also made an interesting 
discovery about the alterations to Blickling in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He 
found the drawings and plans by a Norwich 
architect named William Ivory. He was known 
to have worked at Blickling, but hitherto it was 
not known for certain what ic had done. It 
now appears that Ivory was_ responsible 
for one of Blickling’s most celebrated features : 
the great Jacobean staircase that occupies 
the middle of the house. With its wooden 
statues standing on the newel posts, the 
staircase is similar in detail to that at 
Hatfield, and was probably due to the same 
carpenter. But its position and arrangement, 
occupying the whole central hall, are much 
more effective. Ivory’s plans show that he 


removed it from the south-east wing and recon- 
structed it in what till then had been the 
Jacobean great hall, adding one of the twin 
upper flights and introducing additional newel 
figures. It had been difficult to account for 
some of these representing Georgian soldiers ! 
He also closed-in the north-east court of the 
house, which had been on the H plan as at 
Hatfield, with a new wing containing the great 
drawing-room. It appears that he also re-built 
the clock-tower, though whether he reproduced 
what was there before or copied that at Hatfield 
is uncertain. 

Before he went on his historic mission to 
Washington, Lord Lothian had not only left 
the impress of his personality on Blickling in a 
score of happy touches, but had_ probably 
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devised its future ownership. As the whole 
Blickling estate is included in the bequest to 
the National Trust, the maintenance of house 
and gardens is probably adequately ensured, 
as is, of course, the safeguarding of the ancestral 
contents of furniture, pictures, and tapestries, 
many of them of great interest and beauty. The 
house may be leased to Lord Lothian’s heir, 
or to another tenant. But in the expert hands 
of the National Trust we may be sure that not 
only the house and grounds, but the farms and 
estate will be carefully maintained. Other 
owners of great historic properties may well 
be influenced by Lord Lothian’s example in 
safeguarding to posterity the historic possessions 
of which he regarded himself is less the owner 
than the nation’s trustee. 


A REVIVAL OF RURAL CRAFTS 


DEMANDS 


HOMELY WAYS OF MEETING WAR-TIME 


URING the past eighteen months 

there have been several references in 
Country LiFe to the revival of 

charcoal burning, by improved mod- 

ern methods. Is this symptomatic 

of a general war-time revival of rural industries ? 
Last autumn, while staying in a Berkshire 
country house, I went out one afternoon to 
help to gather branches of spindle for use as 
household decorations. The hedge-trimmer 
from whose heaps we drew our pink-jewelled 
sprays observed that he and other natives 
knew the tree as ‘‘ skewer ’’—with stress on 
the two-syllable character of the word. This 
Was interesting : the popular and most widely 
used name, ‘ spindle-tree,’’ came from the 
former important use of the wood for making 
spindles (knitting-needles and toothpicks being 
merely minor employments), but evidently in 
this county the butchers had been the chief 
patrons of Euonymus europzwus. Six weeks 
later a farming journal illustrated a skewer- 
maker busy at work on spindle rods : imports 


of metal skewers had been stopped, it was 
stated, so gypsies and other rural skewer-makers 


THE 





HARVEST OF THE 


Cutting rushes for plaiting on the Warwickshire 


were turning the spindle-trees to their old use 
—with or without the farmers’ permission. 

There has been a similar but earlier revival 
in the rural manufacture (here ‘‘ hand-making ”’ 
is literally meant) of clothes-pegs, for the 
German clothes-pegs with their metal springs 
became unobtainable soon after the outbreak 
of war. I came across a gypsy girl not long ago 
in Hampshire carrying a great basket of clothes- 
pegs to a country station ; no doubt it is owing 
to her and her kind that one now sees quantities 
of th’s older kind of peg in the shops. In 
the Chilterns the makers of tent-pegs have been 
extremely busy, as personal observation has 
shown, and in Somerset unusually good prices 
have been paid for standing crops of willows. 
English basket-makers are now relieved of 
Dutch competition in the making of market- 
garden baskets. The Government itself has 
numerous uses for osiers and willows : between 
1914 and 1919 vast quantities of shell-cases 
were packed in containers of woven willows ; 
now Red Cross outfits for the Army are packed 
in basket cases coated with painted canvas. 
These are made in large quantities. 
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SOME WINDMILLS ARE 


STILL IN 
COMMISSION 
Their increased use is advocated for 


decentralisation and econony of transport. 


Willesborough Mill, Kent 


The necessity for economising on metal, 
which is increasingly expensive even when it 
can be obtained at all, encourages many under- 
wood crafts. The makers of hurdles and of 
split-chestnut fencing are busy, and even hoop- 
shavers (whose wooden hoops the cooper can 
once again use on barrels in place of the iron 
bands of modern times) are said to be rediscover- 
ing their craft. 

Whatever may be the source of the nets 
used for military camouflage, home net-makers 
in Cornwall were reported to have welcomed 
the demand for nets by broccoli-growers, who 
have reverted to the old method of packing 
their produce since wood for crates has become 
scarce and costly. 

Potters are the busier because of the 
“Dig for Victory’? campaign, since more 
seedlings have to be raised for the kitchen 
garden. Sole-leather is dearer and rubber 
boots are both much scarcer and more expensive 
than before the war, so the merits of clogs are 
again being recognised, and the makers of 
clog-soles are hard at work. Soles are cut 
chiefly from alder and sycamore—at least, in 
southern England and South Wales—but beech 
and birch seem also to be used in the north. 

The development of new processes by 
which rayon is obtained from seaweed (hence 
some facetiousness about seaweed stockings 
which will suffer from barnacles instead of 
ladders !) has been’reported, but two or three 
special uses of seaweed seem as yet to have 
received relatively little attention. First, 
seaweed, when burnt to kelp, will yield iodine 
and was indeed a recognised source until 
cheap imports from South America killed the 
simple kelp-burning business. Probably a less 
wasteful method of kelp-burning for iodine 
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POTTERS 


production could now be developed by the 
use of modern kilns: in short, there might be 
improved economy as inthe field of charcoal- 
burning. Secondly, seaweed is a good fertiliser, 
of special value where potatoes are being grown, 
because it is extremely rich in potash—as was 
mentioned in COUNTRY LIFE Corres- 
pondence several weeks ago. Now 
that the Government controls existing 
stocks of potash (since Germany, by 
her conquest of France, re-acquired 
something unpleasantly like a world 
monopoly of industrial potash) more 
use might surely be made of seaweed. 
Petrol rationing, the black-out, 
and appeals from military hospitals 
have all helped to bring more busi- 
ness to the rural grower and manu- 
facturer of walking-sticks, whose work 
was moribund ; and it is scarcely 
necessary to mention how “ the re- 
turn of the horse’’ (partial though 
it may be) has meant work for black- 
smiths, coach-builders, wainwrights, 
wheelwrights and harness-makers. 
The range of rural interests 
which is thus quickened or liable to 
be quickened by the war is immense. 
At the one end are such matters as 
milling, standing next to the first 
great vital industry of agriculture. 
Suggestions have been made that old 
wind and water mills should again 
be set to work, both as a prudent 
defensive measure of decentralisation and also 
in order to cut down unnecessary transport. 
It is very much to be hoped that many of 
our picturesque old mills will be given a 
chance to prove their worth. At the other 


end of the scale are such relative trivialities 
as leeches and powder-puffs. 

Leeches have been practically unobtainable 
in London since France fell, for normally 
the supply came from the south of the con- 
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BASKET-MAKERS ARE OCCUPIED 









quered country. But surely the medicinal 


leech still occurs wild in England, and could 
it not be farmed again, as it used to be? (In 
normal times the demand for leeches is much 
larger than most people would believe.) 
Powder-puffs are made from down-clad goose- 





WATTLE HURDLES ARE IN GREATER DEMAND 


THAN EVER 


skins : Polish goose-skins used to be the best ; 
next were the French—the down of the Italian 
geese being too coarse. Now English goose- 
skins should serve to powder English noses. 

Not only directly but also indirectly the 
war has invigorated many rural crafts, for the 
fall in the international value of sterling greatly 
increases the cost of even those imports which 
can still be obtained. (Why, for example, use 
ropes of imported materials for any need which 
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ON GOVERNMENT WORK 





BLACKSMITH AND WHEELWRIGHT 


To fit it to a cart-wheel the iron tyre is heated on a peat fire 





can be met with a country-made straw rope ?) 
And this same exchange factor is, of course, an 
encouragement to exports and should be of 
immense value to weavers of tweeds and 
makers of high-quality leather gloves—to men- 
tion only two crafts. That war should 
thus bring life to out-of-the-way 
rural affairs is no new thing. 
When Napoleon was threatening this 
country and imports from France 
were few and far between, the price 
of leeches sometimes rose to 5s. each ; 
and when the medicine-glasses be- 
latedly provided for use in the 
Crimea were smashed, quantities of 
small horn measures were ordered, 
so that an obsolescent cattle-horn 
industry was revived. 

Cannot something be done now, 
in this hour of relative prosperity 
and greater activity in the country- 
side, to preserve our rural crafts and 
industries, and also, perhaps, to 
revive such deplorably neglected 
branches of husbandry as_ bee: 
keeping ? Some _ businesses are, 
of course, very delicate plants 
which can only flourish in the 
costly hot-house conditions of a big 
subsidy But for others the war 
ought surely to be something better 
than a temporary stimulant. At the 
same time, the temporary removal of 
certain offences might be made 
permanent: for example, the Carrara marble 
which can no longer travel from Italy should 
never be allowed to resume its evil work of 
desecrating English churchyards. For people 


who want more lasting memorials than oak and 
elm can provide, there are the splendid stones 
of Portland, Ham Hill, Hopton Wood, and a 
dozen other native quarries, not to mention 
Welsh slate, and granite in the West Country 
and Scotland. J. D. U. Warp. 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


WHEN THE SIREN FROZE—OUR VASES-—BIRDS’ 
BENCH 


HE town crier still carries out his 

duties in various Devonshire towns 

and, for all I know, in other parts of 

England as well. One of them had 

a splendid time during the recent cold 
weather, when the siren—kept on the church 
tower—froze up. 

Just as though Goering had known all 
about it—and, after all, how can we be sure 
that he didn’t ? (Lord Haw-haw and all that)— 
he deliberately sent over a number of enemy 
aircraft, Apart from the well known fact that 
everybody can always identify enemy aircraft 
by the sound (except experts, who are agreed 
that it is quite impossible to be certain), the 
enemy aircraft betrayed themselves for what 
they were by dropping a hgh cxplos:ve bomb 
into a field, where it spread the manure which 
was stacked for the morning. 

And there was the siren—stuck fast, and 
no one able to get a peep out of it. The men 
who dashed up the church tower were so much 
agitated that they sent out a blaze of light to 
all points of the compass, and at this the inhabi- 
tants of the town, who had been quite calm 
before, naturally became agitated too. So that 
the town was filled with furious citizens, 
hastening to complain to the police, and slipping 
and falling in every direction on the frozen 
pavements. 

In the meanwhile, the town crier had been 
fetched from his bed, where he had been 
hoping to ignore the whole raid as long as 
possible, and made to put on his caped coat 
and three-cornered hat and snatch up his large 
bell. 

By the time he was ready the lights had 
been, very properly, extinguished, and he was 
left to grope his way as best he could up the 
dark and slippery High Street, ringing his bell 
and crying: ‘‘ Oyez. Oyez, Oyez! An alarm 
has been sounded ; let all take cover.” 

There is something about this whole story 
—which is a perfectly true one—that makes 
me think—I don’t ‘really know why—of The 
Vicar of Wakefield. 


* * 
* 
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OTES from the country 

some reference to flowers. 
the snowdrops, everything in the 
cabbages, so far as the eye can tell. 

To the ordinary housewife, besides those 
problems concerning the preservation of food, 
its preparation, and its presentation, there is 
the minor problem of what to put in the flower- 
vases. All that is said and written about the 
berries in the hedges and the winter evergreens 
is better in theory than in practice. The 
berries drop about, and the evergreens are a bit 
awkward in shape. 

Those of us who planted indoor hyacinths 
and tulips virtuously used last year’s bulbs. 
Some of these are coming up well, and others 
less well. The less good ones are showing a 
tendency to flower in their boots, instead of 
at the top of a respectable stem. Some of the 
others are growing up in unnatural curves. 

We must make the most of the snowdrops, 
ivy leaves and yellow jasmine—and a few lucky 
people have got chimonanthus and sprays of 
red and white japonica. 

There are daffodils on the market, and I 
can’t imagine why, for nobody could possibly 
buy them at the price. 


* * 
* 


ATIONING or no rationing, one still 
scatters crumbs for the birds. Except 

for a dashing sparrow or two and a bold robin, 
an old habitué of the dining-room window-sill, 
the birds have their work cut out to get their 
breakfast before Benjy, the Keeshond, rushes 
out and eats it all himself. He must do this 
on principle, because he is still getting plenty 
of food and can’t be really hungry. The only 
thing Benjy doesn’t get is his old-time treat 
of coloured coffee-sugar—and nobody else gets 
it either. And anyway, he ate the birds’ 
breakfast before rationing started at all. He 
is an unprincipled dog, not yet two years old, 
but so gay and affectionate and foolish that h: 
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a Provincial Lady in Wartime, and she has 
also written several plays. Miss Delafield is 
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anything. He has no 
accomplishments, unless one counts his trick 
of pulling the cat, Thompson, about the house 
or garden by the tail. The merit of this 
accomplishment consists in the spirit in which 


can get away with 


it is done—so agreeably that Thompson, 
contrary to every law of nature, purrs all the 
time. 
* * 
* 


HOMPSON is a grey stable cat with a 
large head and a reputation as a rabbit- 
catcher. This is a particularly desirable activity 


HOW 


BREAKFAST—THOMPSON’S OWN RABBIT—BEFORE 
~CHASING THE FIRE-ESCAPE 


THE 


with the meat situation what it is—or isn’t. 

Thompson brought in a very grand rabbit 
the other evening—particularly large. He was 
told what an excellent cat he was, and patted 
and petted (like little Paul Dombey), and the 
rabbit was taken away and hung up in the 
larder—Thompson prowling about rather dis- 
contentedly outside. 

Eventually the rabbit was skinned—the 
most horrible job in the world—and prepared 
for dinner. So that when Thompson, no doubt 
watching his moment, vaulted on to the table 
and off again with the rabbit between his teeth, 
in what looked like one single movement, he 
must have thought us very good-natured to 
have got it all ready for him like that. 


*,* 
ITTING on the Bench as a woman- 
magistrate is not, naturally, a seasonal 


occupation. It goes on all the year round, once 
a fortnight. Most of the offences now are 
against the black-out regulations, or failures to 
immobilise cars. One defendant, who had 
left his car for about ten minutes, unlocked, 
and complete with ignition-key and distributor, 
in the High Street, pleaded rather pathetically 
that he had furposely done so under the eye 
of a policeman, because he thought it would 
be safe there and nobody could take it away. 
The policeman, viewing the whole thing from 
a completely different angle, had failed to 
understand this rather subtle line of reasoning 
and merely reported the offender. 

The raiveté of this defendant was at least 
equalled, if not surpassed, by that of the poacher 
who, asked by the Clerk of the Court whether 
he understood the nature of the charge against 
him and wished to plead Guilty or Not Guilty, 
indignantly replied that it was quite impossible 
for him to decide which to plead until he had 
heard what evidence there was against him. 

I have only once heard a w.tness refuse 
to give evidence on oath. He was very ancient 
and determined. He told Their Worships 
that what he was going to say would be true 
anyway, and that it was “a monstrous great 
insult to ask I to swear to ’ee.” 

His evidence—unsworn—was accepted. 


* * 
* 


= NEMY action had nothing to do with the 

fire that started at a village church quite 
recently in Devon. It was just one of those 
things. And the fire-escape was tele- 
phoned for to another, larger, village, which 
was only too ready and anxious to help, only 
the fire-escape couldn’t be found. Metaphoric- 
ally speaking, it was chased all over the parish. 

They got it in the end, from the window- 
cleaner who had borrowed it. 


BUILDINGS ARE BORN 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AT THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE, 


APTAIN ANTHONY BLUNT is to 

be thanked for organising this interest- 

ing little exhibition, in intervals of 
military duty. It is a tonic, after scenes of 
destruction and demolition, to see these first 
sketches and elaborate projects of great 
architects of the past—from Bernini to Nash 
and Wyatt. For the student it is, of course, 
valuable to get to know the genesis of famous 
buildings, how they changed under con- 
struction, and the development of their 
designers’ ideas. The publications of the 
Wren Society throw invaluable light of this 
sort upon the greatest English architect, and 
it must be said that the present exhibition 
contains little of as much interest. But it 
does give us a curious insight into architects’ 
first sketches for grandiose and, one would 
say, vividly conceived buildings. Bernini 
and Vanbrugh might be expected to design 
in bold dashing style ; designs attributable 
to them are actually rather feeble. The 
really impressive projects, such as that for 
Wyatt’s Fonthill, are the work, not of the 
architects themselves, but of artists who 
specialised in such presentations. 





James Wyatt’s design for the Royal 
Box in Westminster Abbey for the 
Handel Commemoration, 1784 
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ARE DOGS A DISEASE? 


MAN with special opportunities for 
observation said to me recently that 

‘‘ dogs in England were a disease.” 

d Just as drink might be, or tobacco, 
where a craving is pampered to 

‘ss. This opinion did not at all commend 
it if to the household in which I am an indoor 
rder and outdoor help; for it is one in 
ch the craving was long starved, and then 
c ‘ainly, though not quite by design, ran riot. 
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The starvation lasted over many years of 
idon existence—before which, in pre-war 
-, there had been generous indulgence. 
‘mpts were made in London, but none 
ed happily; and when this extremely 
ntry abode was acquired, the first thought 
; fora dog. Just a dog; neither the mistress 
the house nor her granddaughter insisted 
pedigree ; and a handy ex-Serviceman who 
; then our universal providence knew of a 
»py. Its dam was a handsome collie ; the 
er parent had to be conjectured ; but the 
»py when produced was a black and white 
idescript, such as I have seen in a hundred 
sh cottages—generally barking at me furi- 
« sly. Connie—for her young mistress settled 

‘hat Connie it should be—m‘ght have lived 

her life in Connemara or Donegal, so far 
this habit is concerned. 


<< Loe 





Nothing but her own laziness has decided 
it Connie’s figure should be spoiled ; in her 
uth she asked no better than to run all the time, 
pecially if she had got hold of somebody’s 
ip or glove or stocking ; I never saw a more 
puppyish puppy than the somewhat portly lady 
who now, at three years old, lies soberly on the 
oor near my feet. Her position is not dictated 
by affection for me, or for anyone else ; Connie 
is devoted to her own comfort and is not aftec- 
tionate—at least, I think not; there are other 
opinions. But, anyhow, she is not an emotional 
dog, and this was recognised early as an advan- 
tage, since in the original conception of things 
the house was for summer holidays and stray 
week-ends. A dog which would peaceably 
take up her quarters in a neighbouring cottage 
was just the thing ; Connie was always glad to 
see us back, but never heartbroken when we 
left. She contemplates the world with wide- 
open eyes, set far apart; possibly she is as 
intelligent as she looks, I have no proof of it. 


The second member to arrive appeared 
first in the garden of my friend’s daughter: a 
very handsome bob-tailed sheepdog, who had 
cloped with a shocking mongrel. ‘This pair, 
unkempt and famished, hung about that garden 
till its owner tracked out the breeder from whom 
the escape had been made, and suggested that 
he should fetch back his dog. The answer was 
that she was no further use to him, and would 
be shot if she returned. So, for a modest 
ransom, Floss was salved ; but her finder had 
no way of looking after her, and down she came 
to one who would scarcely turn a mad dog 
out of doors. The discipline in that kennel 
must have been Prussian ; this splendid great 
creature—for, though small of her kind, she 
is a big, powerful dog—cowered if one spoke 
roughly to her; and to this day I doubt if 
inyone in the house has so much as shown 
her a switch. It would need a hard heart to 
listress such a bundle of many affections and 
motions with so many appealing ways. 


a: The trick is all the more impressive because 
his large animal, delicately grey and white, has 
he movements of a Polar bear, as one observes 
1em in the Zoo. Also a certain serious inten- 
ity when she sits up with the raised hand 
ways suggests to me a pulpit for its natural 
ackground. Probably each of the three 
ersons in the house secretly pretends to a 
pecial place in Floss’s affection; but if she 
vere with me, and her young mistress whistled 
com half across the common, Floss would be 
ff like an arrow. She is one of the dogs who 
njoy coming to calls, demonstrating her 
nagnificent turn of speed—at the end of which, 
I you are not careful, she may knock you down 
vith a leap. She can jump like an Irish wolf- 
1ound—or as Irish wolfhounds used to jump 
efore they were bred in and up to be camels. 


There is nothing of the camel about Floss, 
ut something of the calf when she thrusts a 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 


fnose against your elbow—not infrequently 
«when you are drinking tea. The same impera- 
tive gesture is used if by chance Connie seems 
to be occupying the attention of any of us; 
it is a peremptory pushing aside. But Connie 
is nothing if not philosophic—though she 
ought to know by this time that if she puts 
her head on my knee and croaks like a frog— 
which is her way of expressing content—Floss 
will instantly arise and oust her. Yet the two 
are excellent friends and play constantly to- 
gether, as neither of them condescends to do 
with the third in this bitch pack—who is under- 
stood to be only a visitor. This is a black 
cocker, owned by the discoverer of Floss, and 
dumped here during war-time migrations. Her 
appearance attracts notice wherever she goes, 
and she is even more conscious of that notice 
than her breed and her sex justify. Admiration 
is chiefly for her ears, which sweep the ground 
and require a deal of unsweeping after the 
shortest outing. Yet I must say this, that if 
Belle (I am not answerable for these early 
Victorian names) got the chance to be used 
according to her instincts, no spaniel would 
work harder. When the three are out in the 
fields about us, Belle instantly takes command, 
hunting down every hedgerow with Floss 
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CONNIE IS NOTHING 





IF NOT PHILOSOPHIC; 


in a corner or parades an air of melancholy— 
which she constantly seeks to palliate by 
proffering a paw. But when the word “ walk ”’ 
is uttered, the other two sit up and take notice, 
but Floss dances like a dervish, leaping up at 
me (it is generally my privilege to escort them) 
and snapping her teeth like castanets. 


But they are a pleasant pack to take out, 
and sometimes we are even honoured by the 
presence of the cat—a black tom of Persian 
plumage. This is wholly due to Zulu’s passion 
for Connie: a one-sided affair. Zulu makes 
all the advances, rubbing himself with tail 
brandished under Connie’s chin; and it is he 
who settles that when Connie has disposed 
herself to sleep he shall curl up alongside—I 
should be surprised if Connie did not regard 
him chiefly as a sort of hot-water bottle. Still, 
there it is; Zulu, as independent a tom as 
ever walked by himself, makes no concealment 
of this predilection. 


In regard to masculine society of their 
own kind, these ladies show temperamental 
differences. Every attention that I have seen 
offered to Belle has been rejected, though an 
agile little fox terrier pays his court almost 
daily, as she and I go to lunch. But when I 


FLOSS A BUNDLE OF MANY 


AFFECTIONS ;. BELLE’S ORDINARY APPROACH IS A PASSIONATE WRIGGLE 


attendant—recognising and submitting to a 
superior faculty. Connie also falls into the 
hunt, till her laziness leaves her far behind. 


It is not every day, however, that Belle 
gets these chances, and her figure was beginning 
to spread with that rapidity which is possible 
only to spaniels ; so, since I go out daily for 
my midday meal nearly half a mile away, it 
was settled that Belle should accompany m>. 
This is a reception area; guests are many in 
that pleasant place of entertainment. From 
the first, Belle got all the admiration she could 
do with; as the weeks went on, her entry 
into the room became more and more like that 
of a popular actress. Every morning she beset 
me, for fear I should slip away without her— 
as I did sometimes. Once, however, it was she 
who refused to'come. Some old iron had to 
be brought to the dump, and I wheeled the 
stuff up in a barrow ; in this degrading exhibi- 
tion Belle declined to take part. 


Her ordinary approach to those whose 
attention she courts might be described as a 
passionate wriggle; in the effort to wag a 
non-existent tail, all the hinder part of her 
person goes through the most perfect imagin- 
able slimming exercise. Indoors she is a 
pampered minion, spending most of her time 
curled up in a deep armchair, mainly submerged 
by the mistress of the house. Except when so 
settled, she is restless in the room, which is 
shared by our entire community. Connie is 
tranquil; Floss either stretches herself aloof 


take the other two that way, there is instantly 
a vigorous game of hare and hounds, with the 
terrier for a very clever hare. It is the only 
time when Connie forgets to be lazy. Apart 
from this she shows little interest in the other 
sex—and both she and Belle are easily looked 
after, when that becomes necessary. But 
Floss, alas! at any time is only too ready with 
encouragement, and when nature prompts, 
there is no holding her. What the old-fashioned 
books on phrenology used to call ‘‘ amative- 
ness ’’ or ‘“ philoprogenitiveness,’’ and modern 
lady novelists describe as the “ reproductive 
urge,’ works irresistibly. Hence indeed the 
first beginning of her troubles—or perhaps of 
her salvation. I cannot but think Floss was 
well quit of that first kennel, and certainly this 
household will not blame the cause which 
brought her to be its inmate. But all the same, 
ten puppies were the result of her last escape ! 

Still, I am in no way disposed to regard 
the three as symptoms of disease. In this 
house, a very hard-working lady is often for 
long periods completely alone ; and the dogs 
may be said to have value for protection. 
They make formidable demonstrations—especi- 
ally Floss, though if alone she inclines to greet 
a stranger friendlily, until Connie comes up 
and makes the official noises—whereupon Floss 
suddenly becomes a figure of serious menace. 

I do not think the householder troubles 
much about the defence which they offer ; but 
beyond yea or nay, their company makes all 
the difference to her. 
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1.—FROM THE WEST: THE ENTRANCE FRONT AND THE WOODEN BARN 
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GREAT HUNDRIDGE MANOR, BUCKS—I. 


THE HOME OF MR. WILLIAM HEYWOOD HASLAM 


This perfect “William and Mary” 


house was built by Dr. William Hobbs of 


Covent Garden in 1696. The contemporary painted decoration of the panelled 
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HE ‘“‘home counties” contain a 
great number of trim brick houses, 
mostly five windows wide, of two or 
three storeys built about the reign 
of Queen Anne. Farther from the capital 
they are rather less frequent in most districts, 
and conform less closely to type, though there 
are several local centres, such as York, East 
Anglia, and the Cotswolds, with types of their 
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Original walnut graining and marbling: colours, brown, 


rooms is of exceptional interest 


own. What conditions brought them into 
being? Who built them ? 

They are mostly to be found in or near 
small country towns, and, in the home 
counties, are most numerous in Buckingham- 
shire, High Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Essex, 
and Kent: that is, on good arable land and 
in the towns serving it. Where communica- 
tions were bad and the country heavy and 





2.—THE PAINTED PARLOUR 


wooded, as in Surrey and Sussex, they are 
fewer. This geographical distribution sug- 
gests that, in addition to the growing of corn 
crops, accessibility from London partly ac- 
counts for them. 

But we know, from the experience of our 
own lifetime, that social and economic con- 
ditions largely decide whether and where 
houses are built, of what kind and by whom. 
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ROOM: YELLOW SIENA MARBLED PANELS, UT STILES 


An early Victorian needlework carpet, black and pale blue with flowers 






































yright *“ Country Life” 
!.—* GROTTESQUE ” PAINTED PANELS IN SHADES OF UMBER, BURNT SIENA, YELLOW OCHRE, AND INDIAN RED 
The peacock blue, gold, and Venetian red bed copied from St. Ursula’s bed in the painting by Carpaccio 











5, 6.—* GROTTESQUE ” 


We have witnessed, since the last war, the 
wholesale re-housing of the urban working 
class and the conversion of country cottages 
and farms into “ week-end houses” for pro- 
fessional workers. If we find a great number 
of houses ofa particular type and date, the 
presumption is that their origin is similarly 
to be traced in great 
underlying historical cause. 
Cause followed effect more 
slowly in earlier centuries, though 


some 


LANDSCAPE, AND 


content with the semi-medizval home of his 
Tudor forebears; farms formerly in the 


demesne of Cavalier lords were bought as 
investments by successful townsmen, often 
becoming the nucleus of a new county family’s 
home ; the tradesmen and professional men 
of the country towns did such good business 


ABSTRACT PATTERNS COUNTERFEITING 
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Details of Fig. 4 


5 


SCAGLIOLA. 


that they could afford to re-face or re-build 
their old timber-framed houses in the new 
style that the destruction of London by the 
Great Fire had brought into being and popu- 
larity. ‘The twenty years’ reconstruction effort 
after that catastrophe had, moreover, produced 
an army of builders and carpenters, trained 
in the metropolitan school di- 
rected by Sir Christopher Wren 
and his architect colleagues. 
‘Thus incentive, personnel, fin- 





even now it seems to take a 
generation for a big social trend 
to produce its full effect on 
living conditions. The complex 
factors controlling population 
movement and housing to-day 
have their origin in the later 
years of last century, and still 
the process is by no means fully 
worked out. The historical 
watershed where the rivers of 
the eighteenth century rise is 
the great divide of the Civil Wars 
way back in the distance of the 
1650s. The Rebellion and its 
aftermath can be seen to have 
produced the “ middle class.” 
The big feudal estates of the old 
order were not entirely broken 
up, but a great deal of them had 














to be sold ; the chronic financial 
difficulties of Charles II’s and 
William III’ Governments, 
coupled with the increasing com- 
mercial prosperity of the nation, 
produced a situation in which, 
although there was a great deal 
of money about, there were few 
reliable securities in which to 
invest it. The nation’s biggest 
industry was agriculture. Con- 
sequently ‘there began a great 
flow of capital into the land 
which, required to feed a growing 
population and support a higher 
standard of life, prospered ex- 
ceedingly. The yeoman became 
a small gentleman, no longer 
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7.—IMITATED BLACK LACQUER AND WALNUT VENEER. 
WITH YELLOW MOULDINGS. 


In the parlour 


ance, and style were provided 
for a great period of national 
reconstruction, the architectural 
results of which formed the 
characteristic background of 
English life for over a century 
and produced what is still re- 
garded as the ideal English house. 
Great Hundridge, one of the 
most perfectly preserved ex- 
amples of its kind, perfectly 
illustrates this historical outline. 
In 1681 the old manor of the 
Brokes, which had been incorpor- 
ated in the large estates of Lord 
Delawarr, was bought by William 
Hobbs, “ apothecary, of Lon- 
don.” He (or his son) de 
molished the old manor house, 
but for its chapel, and built th: 
beautifully devised little hou 
in 1696. That there were ty 
William Hobbses is implied ! 
the purchaser of Great Hu 
dridge, the ‘‘ apothecary,”’ havi 
been buried in Wilmingt: 
Church, Dartford, in 1685, wh ¢ 
“Dr. William Hobbs of 
Paul’s Covent Garden and Gr 
Hundridge ” died in 1704. | 
Hobbs’s place of residence, 
practice, in Covent Garden 
significant, for Covent Gard 
was already beginning to 
favoured by artists for th 
studios. It looks as if he n 
have found the decorator of 
quite exceptional rooms amc 
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his patients. On his death 
he left his country property 
to his wife Elizabeth for her 
life, and to his daughter of 
the same name who was 
married to Garnham Ed- 
wards, a London mercer. 
Either the daughter or her 
husband did not share 
Hobbs’s attachment to the 
country life, in spite of the 
expense to which he obvi- 
ously went in fitting the 
house up in _ the latest 
London fashion; or Ed- 
wards was ruined in the 
South Sea Bubble. In 1727 
an involved series of leases 
begins between Edwards and 
two Lincoln’s Inn gentle- 
men, presumably lawyers, 
resulting in the mortgaging 
of the property in 1729 to 
a man with the extraordinary 
name of Tahourdin. As 
none of these individuals is 
stated to be “of Hun- 
dridge,” the presumption is 
that none of them lived here 
and that the property was 
treated simply as an invest- 
ment. In 1742 Tahourdin’s executors (Garn- 
ham Edwards and a certain William Green) 
sold Hundridge for £4,000 to Charles Lowndes 
of The Bury, Chesham, in which estate it 
became merged, the house let to tenant 
farmers till it was acquired by Mr. Haslam 
in 1927. ‘This latter phase of Hundridge’s 
story is equally typical of very many agri- 
cultural properties which flourished in the 
early half of the eighteenth century, but which, 
before its close, had lost their identity in the 
new large estates encouraged by the revolution 
in husbandry. If the armies of Marlborough 
had been fed predominantly by yeomen and 
retired citizens, those of Wellington were 
supported by large estates with an efficient 
team of tenant farmers. ‘To-day the his- 
torian’s generalisation may be that the county 
war agricultural committees have taken the 
place of both. 

Though this decline in the fortunes of 
Hundridge deprives us of any personal 
associations with the house for two 
centuries, it had the happy result of 
preserving its remarkable interior 
decoration from the whims of inter- 
vening owners. The U-shaped house 
contains four square rooms on each 
of its two floors, with a wide hall-way 
containing the staircase in the middle. 
A chimney stack stands in the 
middle of each wing sufficiently set 
back from the exterior wall for the 
front and back rooms on each floor 
to be joined by communicating 
closets. The three west rooms in the 
entry front (the fourth being the 
master’s room to the right of the 
front door, illustrated last week) are 
lined with full bolection wainscot of 
the finest type, the frames elaborately 
moulded, and the box cornice com- 
plete with recessed soffit. 

In all three rooms the wainscot 
retains its original painted decoration. 
Common as no doubt this once was, 
it has very rarely survived, and, as 
each room here is treated differently 
and with a very high degree of skill, 
these painted décors are of very great 
interest. Indeed, I know of no other 
house, large or small, which contains 
such a variety of this kind of decora- 
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From a painting by John Hookham 


built by the Fellows of All Souls for their 
own use at about the same date and, like 
Hundridge, subsequently leased to farming 
tenants until recent times. It is hoped to 
illustrate its similar painted decoration during 
the course of this year. 

There are plenty of instances of panelling 
being painted in Jacobean times, usually to 
represent walnut but occasionally the enriched 
and shaped type of wainscot fashionable about 
1620. But the graining is usually crudely 
executed. After the Restoration, when the 
demand for the new fashion of large panels 


supply of oak, imported deal began to be 
used, painted to simulate more expensive 
woods. In 1677 John Evelyn remarks that, 
at Euston, “ the wainscot being of fir & painted 
does not please me so well as Spanish oak 
without paint.” In the Works Accounts of 


the Royal palaces published by the Wren 
Society, Robert Streeter, Sergeant Painter, 


tion so wonderfully preserved, al- zs 
though individual rooms can be Re 
matched elsewhere. The closest we 
comparison is perhaps with the Copyright  Countr 
Parsonage Farm at Stanton Harcourt, 9.—IN MRS. HASLAM’S BEDROOM 
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8.—THE PAINTED PARLOUR BY FIRELIGHT 
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who executed all paintwork, 
sometimes specifies in what 
way he painted the panelled 
apartments. At Whitehall 
in 1686 he charged for 
“7046 yds of wainscott 
colour grained {411 14s. 4d.” 
In the chapel, 492yds. 
“marble colour grained ” 
cost {61. At Kensington he 
specifies “‘ 130 yds. of wal- 
nutt tree grained.” In 1699 
Celia Fiennes noted various 
examples of graining and 
marbling in her travels: 
“several rows of pillars of 
wood painted like marble ”’ 
and “the parlour is wains- 
cotted & painted cedar 
colour.” The fashion con- 
tinued until the Palladian 
cult after 1730 imposed more 
strictly architectural ideas 
and plainer backgrounds, 
though as late as 1727 the 
architect John Wood, in his 
“History of Bath,” noted 
that, before he began to 
transform the city, “if any 
of the rooms were covered 
with wainscot, it was with 
such as was mean and never painted,” where- 
as in the modern houses all wainscot was 
painted “in a costly and handsome manner.” 

This is certainly the case at Hundridge. 
The parlour, to the left of the front door 
(Fig. 2), has highly realistic burr walnut panels 
(Fig. 7) with cross-grain veneer bevels, plain 
yellow mouldings, and the stiles painted in 
oil to represent black lacquer with gold 
decoration. In the photograph the chinoiseries 
might well be what they seem ; actually they 
are brushed in boldly and skilfully, with just 
the touches of high lights needed to suggest 
the raised surface of gesso. The lacquer 
stiles can be compared to a room in Swan- 
grove, the little banqueting house in Bad- 
minton Park built by the second Duke of 
Beaufort in 1703, where the chinoiserie on 
the stiles is in gold, though the panels have 
disappeared. The fireplace and flanking 
pilasters are painted yellow Siena marble, 
with a large panel of “ quartered walnut ” 
above it. In the general effect, the 
warm brown, yellow ochre, and black 
merge into a single mellow tone. 

A fine needlework carpet, most 
likely early Victorian, covers the room 
above the parlour, known as the 
Blue Room (Fig. 3). Here the wains- 
cot has the panels marbled yellow 
Siena, the stiles grained walnut, the 
fireplace marbled black and gold. 
The marbling is of very fine quality, 
and in one place is an instance of the 
artist’s fancy which found fuller 
expression in the room next to be 
examined, namely, the working of 
representation into the pattern of the 
marbling, in this case an exquisite 
head of a child. The carpet consists 
of pale blue lozenges and bunches of 
flowers in pinks, greens, blues, and 
white, on a black ground. Its 
harlequin effect, very amusing in 
itself, tends to outshine the soft 
ochres and browns of the walls. 
These hues, however, are faithfully 
reflected in the covering of the bed 
which was designed for Mr. Haslam 
by the late Geoffrey Scott, author 
of The Architecture of Humanism 
and the editor of Colonel Isham’s 
Boswell Papers. 

The third and most startling of 
the painted rooms (Fig. 4) is across 
the landing. The colouring here is 
exceedingly rich—umber, burnt Siena, 
ochre, and Indian red. ‘The latter 
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may be the colour to secure which a contem- 
porary recipe prescribes the use of bullocks’ 
blood. The decoration here takes the very rare 
form of representing scagliola—that mixture of 
ground marble and plaster freely employed to 
counterfeit, or to elaborate the figure of, marble, 
and occasionally, as in the overmantel panel 
here, to represent what may be termed a gro- 
tesque landscape worked in marble scagliola. 
As craftsmanship this painted imitation of a 
synthetic substance counterfeiting paint is a 
tour de force: representation cubed, pastiche 
to the third degree !_ I know of only one other 
instance of this peculiar mode, and that, alas ! 
isno more. In the great painted hall at Stoke 
Edith, the upper part of the walls and the 
ceiling of which were perhaps the masterpiece 
of Sir James Thornhill painted in about 1715, 
the panels below were decorated in exactly 
this way: sepia “scagliola’”’ worked into 
grotesque landscapes—mountainous ravines, 


Rugby Football Memories—I 





arching rocks, an Alpine village with a spired 
church—yet so ingeniously that at first glance 
the scene did not emerge from the marbling. 
Stoke Edith was burnt in 1927, so that detailed 
comparison of the overmantel panel here 
(Fig. 5) is impossible. Though extremely 
similar to them, my impression is that these 
panels are not by the same artist. Such work 
is so rare, however, that it is difficult to suppose 
there were many men capable of it, and it is 
quite possible that Thornhill’s assistant at 
Stoke Edith could vary his manner. ‘The 
other panels (Fig. 6) are painted with what 
may almost be called cubist abstractions. 
Without making invidious comparisons with 
modern work of more pretentious intent, it 
can be said that they show that abstract 
design was not unappreciated in Queen 
Anne’s reign. 

The notable bed in this room, gilded, 
with peacock blue surfaces and Venetian red 
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silk valance, is an adaptation from that in 
the “ Vision of St. Ursula,” by Carpaccio, at 
Venice. There are several other charming 
beds: a very elegant Georgian mahogany 
four-poster, the canopy of which was also 
designed by Geoffrey Scott, and a Regency 
bamboo bed (Fig. 9). The furniture designed 
by Geoffrey Scott, who also helped in the 
collection of furniture with his exquisite 


judgment, are the only extant examples of 


his ideas in that direction in this country. 
Most of the upholstery, wh'ch is admirably 
carried out, was executed by Mr. M. South- 
gate. Such features, and much else that 
will have been noticed in these pictures, 
indicate the direction and quality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Haslam’s delightful taste, which has 
found in Dr. Hobbs’s somewhat eccentric 
settings a unique stimulus for their own 
catholic discrimination. 
CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


THE GREATEST INTERNATIONAL XV 


HE first of the 187 International 
matches I have witnessed in six differ- 
ent countries was one in which I saw 
the best national fifteen any of our 
Unions ever had. It was that of 
Scotland, 1901, which beat England at Black- 
heath by three goals and a try toatry. This 
was the team: A. W. Duncan (Fdinburgh 
University), full-back ; A. N. Fell (Edinburgh 
University), A. B. Timms (Edinburgh Uni- 


versity), A. Phipps- Turnbull (Edinburgh 
Academy), and W. H. Welsh (Edinburgh 
University), three-quarters; J. I. Gillespie 


(Edinburgh Academy), R. M. Neill (Edinburgh 
Academy), half-backs ; Mark Morrison (Royal 
High School) (captain), J. M. Dykes (Glasgow 
High School), R. S. Stronach (Glasgow Aca- 
demy), J. Ross (London Scottish), D. R. 
Bedell-Sivright (Cambridge University), <A. 
Frew (Edinburgh University), A. B. Flett 
(Edinburgh University) and J. A. Bell (Clydes- 
dale), forwards. 

This grand side did not ‘“ beat nothing ”’ 
that afternoon. England had th: on: and only 
H. T. Gamlin at full-back, fine scoring wings 
in E. W. Elliott and G. C. Robinson (who 
scored in every one of his eight games for 
England except the no-score draw of 1900 at 
Inverleith, getting the solitary English try in 
five of the seven matches), a fine pair of halves 
in P. D. Kendall and B. Oughtred, and such 
forwards as H. Alexander and C. S. Edgar of 
Birkenhead Park, A. O’Neill (Torquay), the 
Cambridge-O.M.T. N. C. 

Fletcher, G. R. Gibson of 
Northern, and A. Hall 
(Gloucester). 

My outstanding 
memory of this Scottish 
fifteen was the quick break- 
ing and fanwise spreading 
across of its pack. These 
then startea th: fashion of 
forwards ccmb’n ng more 
in def nc2. In this the 
play of that fierce and 
ever-remembered forward 
““Darkie’’ Sivright, and 
of Morrison, Frew, Stro- 
nach, and Ross was so 
consistently good that the 
backs were able to conserve 
pace and energy for match- 
winning tries. Both wings, 
Fell and Welsh, were me- 
morably capable. 

That year, Scotland 
beat Ireland by three tries 
to a goal, and Wales by 
three goals and a try to a 
goal and a try, both at 
Inverleith. Wales had the 
great W. J. Bancroft at 
full-back, Gwyn Nicholls, 


By E. H. D. SEWELL 


Llewellyn and Trew at three-quarter, the 
Newport pair G. Llewellyn Lloyd and L. A. 
Phillips at half, with such household names as 
George Boots, R. Hellings, A. Brice, J. J. 
Hodges and W. H. Alexander forward. 
Ireland had the brothers Ryan and C. E. Allen 
in their pack, their greatest half Louis Magee, 
and also J. B. Allison and B. Doran at three- 
quarter. 

Scotland’s total bag in 1901 was six goals 
and five tries against two goals and two tries, 
forty-five points to sixteen, or eleven tries to 
four. These are convincing figures from 
whichever angle they are looked at. 

I would have been a cheerful loser had 
any of the great Welsh sides of the Welsh 
zenith era, circa 1902-07, or the rather too 
highly rated English teams of the 1920-23 
period beaten that 1901 Scots side, if such 
contests could have been possible. The Welsh 
ones would have been the more likely of these 
two to do so owing to their quite unusual strength 
at three-quarter and half, and to the splendid 
discipline of their physically very powerful 
forwards. These cheerfully played the game 
required for the moment, forsaking at once 
any preconceived plan if it became necessary 
to do so. For example, Scotland v. Wales 


in 1906 in Cardiff Arms Park mud, when a 
superior Scots eight was outpointed and played 
by the resolute combined Welsh refusal to 
play 
their decision to beat the Scots 


the characteristic handling game, and 
** on the floor.”’ 





THE SCOTTISH XV OF 1901, WHICH BEAT ENGLAND AT BLACKHEATH 
BY THREE GOALS AND A TRY, TO A TRY 


W.H.Welsh, A. B. Flett, A.W. Duncan, R. S. Stronach, A. Phipps-Turnbull, J. A. Bell, A. Frew, J.M. Dykes 
J. 1, Gillespie, D. Bedell-Sivright, M. Morrison, A. N. Fell, A. B. Timms 


J. Ross, R. M. Neiil. 


This was well and truly done by three tries 
to a goal. 

For that season of 1901 the Scottish 
Union’s selectors called on only seventeen 
players when winning the Triple Crown. 
Scotland won the Triple Crown again after 
calling on only sixteen men in 1933, which is, 
I believe, a record. The 1901 side had the 
same full-back, three-quarters and forwards 
(bar one) for all three matches. One change 
was F. H. Fasson (Cambridge University) as 
Johnny Gillespie’s partner against Wales and 
Ireland. The other change was F. P. Dods 
for Stronach against Ireland. Fell was a 
New Zealand Scot, and Timms an Australian 
Scot. 

This reminds me that Scotland have often 
been most unfairly criticised for poaching over- 
seas players. Two blacks make nothing white, 
but the argument which denies to the Scottish 
fifteen such players as Fell, Timms, Fahmy, 
G. G. Aitken, and A. C. Wallace, and which 
admits undisputed to England’s fifteen the 
Irishmen W. R. Johnston and H. G. Periton, 
South Africans R. O. Schwarz, A. Krige and 
F. W. Mellish, and the Gaelic-speaking Scot 
R. R. F. MacLennan, is at best inconsistent. 
Has my memory slipped in stating that Irish- 
man Periton was captain of England when 
Ireland won by a dropped goal to a try at 
Dublin in February, 1930 ? 

Scarcely anything has been, and remains, 
so slipshod for so long in our games-control 

as the subject of inter- 


national qualification in 
Rugby football. Basil 
Maclear, born in Hamp- 


shire and educated at Bed- 
ford, played for Ireland. 
His father was an Irish- 
man, it is true, but two of 
his brothers had played for 
the very exclusive and 
justly clannish London 
Scottish. The greatest of 
all centre three-quarters, 
E. Gwyn Nicholls, won 
twenty-four Welsh caps for 
his English-born head. 
The Richmond and Eng- 
lish wing W. C. Wilson 
had a Scots international 
father, and M. W. Walter, 
born in Japan, was invited 
on the same day to wear 
the English and the Scots 
jersey ! 

But easy-going Rugby 
officialdom is quite satisfied 
that its qualification law 
needs no amendment. 
Perhaps a glance at what 
has been concocted to 
answer for scrum law will 
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prove to outside observers that it may be 
better, after all, to let the qualification dog 
sleep ! 

Four and five years later we were to 
see two even greater fifteens than Scotland 
1901. So small was the interest in London in 
the New Zealand team of 1905 that an almost 
irreducible minimum of members of the London 
Press took the trouble to see their first match 
against Devon on September 16 at Exeter. 

“You may be all right for the first half,”’ 
encouragingly said the locals at Newton Abbot, 
where our visitors had trained, to Gallaher, 
‘“‘ but in the second our quick-breaking forwards 
and superior ‘ potting’ will be all over you !”’ 

When we in town read the result, 55-4 
against Devon, we began looking up the trains 
to Camborne for the battle with Cornwall 
five days later. At that time Devon Rugby— 
about the era of E. W. Roberts, E. J. Vivyan, 
J. C. Matters, E. J. Lillicrap (who dropped the 
goal), T. S. Kelly and W. Mills, this last couple 
being two of the fastest forwards who ever 
played—was something we used to swear by. 
Not only had Devon won the Championship 
in 1899 and 1go1, but had knocked loudly at 
the same door in immediately subsequent years 
to win it again in 1906, with most of the players 
whom New Zealand had made rings round ! 
We were also quite unused to such margins as 
51 for eighty minutes’ football. 

So, to the edges of the long grassy meadow 
of Camborne a swarm of us repaired, on Sep- 


NOISES WITHO 


HAVE heard it alleged and I have also 
seen it in print (in Fairway and Hazard) 
that a club near London has now this 
local rule: “A player whose stroke is 

affected by simultaneous explosion of a 
bomb or shell or by machine-gun fire may play 
another ball from the same place. Penalty 
1 stroke.”’ I sincerely hope it is true, the more 
so as the rule shows a proper mixture of the 
Spartan and the modern spirit. It acknow- 
ledges that bombs are altogether out of the 
common and that some allowance is to be made 
for them; at the same time, to have a second 
shot is so outrageous that the player must be 
prepared to pay for it; no number of wild 
Germans is to be allowed to make the game 
wholly farcical. 

There may possibly be some difficulty 
in deciding whether or not the shot and the 
bomb were actually simultaneous. When 
an unfortunate gentleman, chilly and break- 
fastless. appears on the first tee at St. Andrews 
to drive himself into his office as Captain, 
that which strikes terror into him is the 
thought that the celebrating gun will go 
off before he has reached the ball. My own 
impression is that when I was in this position, 
so honourable and so unenviable, I just beat 
the cannon. If so, I was lucky, because I 
understand that the gunner has a fixed principle ; 
he waits till he sees over the heads of the crowd 
the Captain’s club at the top of the swing, 
and then he lets go. So it is bound to be an 
uncommonly near thing. On that occasion it 
does not much matter, except to his own vanity, 
whether the Captain hits the ball or not ; but 
on others it may matter a good deal. I hope 
there are at least some of my readers who know 
that beloved old book Frank Fairlegh. If so, 
they will remember the scene in the billiard 
room where the heroic Oaklands is being 
fleeced by the villainous Cumberland. The 
game is at a critical stage. Oaklands is about 
to make the decisive stroke when, just as the 
cue approaches the ball, there comes a resounding 
sneeze from the confederate marker. The 
stroke is missed; Cumberland, with great 
apparent reluctance, says that he thinks Oaklands 
had already struck the ball before the sneeze, 
and proceeds to run out and win the money. 

Are there many historic noises in golf 
which have disturbed or, more often, failed 
to disturb eminent players at important 
moments ? I can think of one, connected with 
the name not of Oaklands but of Oakmont. 
It was here, in 1919, when he was very young, 
that Bobby Jones reached the final of the 
American Amateur Championship and played 
Davison Herron. At a certain hole a steward 
shouted through his megaphone exactly as 


tember 21, and in a very few minutes saw the 
full-back, W. J. Wallace, wearing a sun hat, 
sailing over the line in the left-hand corner 
for three of the 41-0 which separated the 
teams at no-side. And so it went on. 

In turn Bristol, Northampton, Leicester 
and Middlesex were routed by 41-0, 32-0, 
28-0, 34-0, the last-named at Stamford 
Bridge’s Soccer ground, the match giving A. D. 
Stoop furiously to think. It was a pity nobody 
had thought before that to pit the New Zea- 
landers against club teams was akin to expecting 
Blackheath, the ’Quins, Cardiff, or T.C. Dublin 
to cope successfully with Scotland 1901. Even 
so, few county or district sides did much 
better in later years against our overseas 
visitors. 

Durham won the honour of being the first 
to cross our visitors’ line, which they did in 
the seventh match, won by New Zealand 16-3 ; 
directly after which came a 63-0 result against 
West Hartlepool, as if to show that the Durham 
result was all wrong. 

That New Zealand side won against 
Scotland 11-7, Ireland 15-0 (three goals), 
England 15-0 (five tries), and lost by a try to 
nil against Wales at Cardiff. I have read the 
statement that they disputed that try. Such was 
never the case. ‘The doubt about this result 
concerned whether or not the New Zealand 
centre, R. G. Deans, did or did not score for 
them a try which, if converted, meant an “‘ all 
won,”’ and if not converted an undefeated tour. 


Bobby was playing a brassey shot; he went 
into a bunker, and that sealed his fate. The 
hole, for some reason or other, perhaps through 
the inspiration of some “ brilliant ” journalist, 
became known as the Ghost Hole. When the 
championship was at Oakmont six years later, 
Bobby was in the final again, now as a holder, 
and was making comparatively heavy weather 
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of it against Watts Gunn, when he came to 
that very hole and went, I think, into that 
very same bunker. This time, however, the 
ghost was a beneficent one, for he got out very 
well, won the hole, and from that moment 
went away like a streak to win by 8 and 7. 
Another distinguished noise is that of the 
engine that puffed and snorted just behind 
Miss Wethered, with the only result that, after 
she had played her shot and been congratulated 
on her nonchalance, she remarked ‘‘ What 
engine ?”’ So, at least, the story goes; but 
where exactly did it happen? I have heard it 
of Troon and, I think, Sheringham, and also 
of other courses where there is a railway near 
the line. It would certainly take more than a 
puff or a snort to discompose either Miss 
Wethered or Lady Amory, but I have sometimes 
wondered whether this was not a ghost engine 
that haunted her admirers wherever she played. 

I have been trying to remember noises 
in my own humble career, and singularly 
enough, for I am a fussy and pernickety golfer, 
they seem to have been propitious. I have a 
distinct recollection of machine-gun practice 
at St. Andrews when I was playing in an inter- 
national against Mr. Edward Blackwell. I had 
hit my tee shot very wide to the left at the eighth 
hole, and that infernal machine seemed to be 
going off immediately behind me, whereupon 
I laid a very long putt stone dead. Of course, 
that was a continuous noise rather than a 
““ simultaneous ’’ one within the meaning of 
the local rule, and it may perhaps help one to 
concentrate one’s attention ferociously. So 
may the hideous whirring of a cinema camera. 
and I have personally the greatest cause to 
be grateful to one, as I am sure I have said 
before. Three down after three holes in a 
Walker Cup match and your adversary on the 
green at a difficult short hole—here is one of 
the least enjoyable situations, and it was at this 
moment that a cinema beast whirred at me. 
But why call him a beast? He made me, I 
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The Welsh try by E. Morgan was a per- 
fectly good one, just as good as I shall always 
be of the opinion was that of Deans. 

The other fifteen which I class above 
Scotland 1901 was the South African team of 
1906. And I do not place South Africa 1912 
much if any lower than Scotland 1go1. Of 
the New Zealand 1905, South African 1906 
Australian 1908, and South African 1912 teams’ 
total of 117 matches, here and in France, I 
witnessed ninety-seven, being the only writer 
who saw every game of the 1906 team, while 
I saw more of those of 1905 and 1912 than any- 
one now in the game. 

I cannot separate the New Zealand 1905 
and the South African 1906 sides. But, being 
a great believer in the New Zealand formation, 
though I admit including in it their illegal 
position of wing forward as then played, | 
think New Zealand 1905 would have won a 
rubber on neutral grounds. 

I hope in a future article to give some 
reasons for my estimate that none of the only 
overseas teams which have toured here between 
1924-25 (New Zealand) and 1935-36 (New 
Zealand) has been as good as thcse of earlier 
days. Especially was the South African team 
of 1931-32 much below that country’s former 
high standard in all branches of the game, 
particularly forward and half. There is much 
more to the forward game than mere avoir- 
dupois, and punting stand-offs are mainly 
cause for tears. 
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am sure, put the ball on the green, and after 
that all was, comparatively speaking, right with 
the world. Once, too, I positively emulated 
Miss Wethered. I was playing the late Clyde 
Pearce, the Champion of Australia and a very 
good golfer, who was killed in the last war, in 
the Amateur Championship at Prestwick. I 
had just lost two consecutive holes to be one 
down with four to play (I had lost the first 
three in that match likewise); my state of 
mind was anything but angelic, and the tee 
shot to the fifteenth hole at Prestwick is 
generally recognised as the narrowest in all 
golf. After I had hit a straight one, somebody 
pointed out that the cinema man had been 
playing his tune all the time, and I had never 
seen or heard him. I won the hole and, in the 
end, the match, and so now, when photo- 
graphers will never trouble me again, I feel 
very kindly towards them. 

Yet how I have hated them before now, 
not the whirrers but the clickers. The click of 
a camera really can be “ simultaneous ”’ and 
most destructive. There was a certain camera 
that clicked at Taylor at Prestwick in 1914, 
when he and Vardon were drawn together, 
with the whole vast crowd with them and the 
Championship a certainty for one or other of 
them. It was Taylor’s disastrous seven at the 
next hole that settled the issue, but the click 
at the hole before may have prepared the way, 
for J. H., who had been playing magnificently, 
was wrought up to a high pitch at the time. 

On the whole, I think that distinguished 
golfers are wonderfully impervious both to 
movement and noises, but there will always 
be some great men who are also men on wires. 
I have read somewhere an account of the 
famous Squire, George Osbaldeston, shooting 
pigeons. ‘This was one of the many pursuits 
in which he was primus inter pares, and it appears 
that he was, as a shot, extremely fussy and it 
was as much as anyone’s life was worth to make 
a sound. I don’t think I have often laughed 
more than I did years ago when staying in a 
pleasant house in Ayrshire. Mr. Laidlay was 
suddenly moved to give an imitation of Mr. 
Leslie Balfour-Melville playing a stroke in a 
crucial match. First he shouted a furious and 
stentorian ‘“‘ Fore,”’ then he turned with smiles 
and gentleness to an imaginary lady who was. 
standing in the wrong place behind him ; then 
he shouted again, and just as he was going to 
begin the lady had alas! done something 
else that she ought not. It was a truly admirable 
impersonation and I have never forgotten it. 
How agreeable it will be some day, please 
Heaven, to play golf when there are no more 
‘* simultaneous ”? bombs and only pretty ladies 
standing ‘‘ behind your eye ”’! 
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N this country bookbindings have proved 

an attraction to a comparatively small 

number of collectors. Where they are 

most esteemed is indicated in the dedica- 

tion of English Bindings (1490-1940) in 
the Library of #. R. Abbey—* To our friends 
and allies the People of France.’’ Book-lovers 
who appreciate design, colour and craftsman- 
ship, and who also value books for their 
associations, find in collecting bindings a varied 
and absorbing pursuit. Moreover, as the history 
of the art of bookbinding is still largely un- 
written they can hardly fail to make some new 
discoveries and add to the general sum of know- 
ledge. ‘The possession of such a collection has, 
however, one great drawback. The owner has 
to exercise the greatest care in exhibiting his 
treasures. What agonies he endures when a 
finely bound volume is dragged from its shelf 
and wrenched open for an inspection of the 
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OT. CYOES 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE 
BARTLET OF OXFORD. 


RECENTLY 








Fore-edge decorated with flowers in monochrome. 


ENGLISH 
BOOK- 
BINDINGS 


(Left) A WOTTON BINDING FOR 
LORD COBHAM. Circa 1550. 
Philippe de Commines’s Cronique 


(Right) BINDING WITH CROWNED 

CYPHER OF CHARLES II. Circa 

1660. Thomas Blunt’s Boscobel, or the 
History of H.M.s preservation 


commonplaces of its inside! Ingram Bywater, 
once Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, 
whose choice library is now in the Bodleian, 
was most punctilious in his treatment of books. 
Before removing a volume from the shelves 
he would gently press back the adjacent volumes 
so as to get finger-hold, and would afterwards 
tenderly pass a silk handkerchief over the 
dustless covers. As the books were mostly in 
Greek the ordinary visitor could easily be 
deterred from inquisitive examination by the 
fulmination : “‘ Grecum est.” In his classifica- 
tion of bibliophiles he assigned the first place 
to those few and fortunate persons who can 
afford to collect books solely for the beauty of 
their margins, the second to collectors of 
bindings. Among the latter Captain Abbey 
occupies a distinguished place, and he has 
brought together some excellent examples of 
English and Scottish bindings, all chosen with 





IDENTIFIED BINDINGS OF ROGER 


About 1679 
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taste and care. He has also shown sound 
judgment in inviting Mr. G. D. Hobson, the 
chief authority on the subject in this country, 
to present and describe them. 

Captain Abbey’s collection is chiefly of 
gilt tooled specimens from about the year 1550. 
At that time some especially fine work in the 
French manner was being produced for Sir 
Thomas Wotton. The unique binding executed 
for Lord Cobham well illustrates the character- 
istics of this class. Later Tudor bindings are 
generally decorated with large centre and corner 
pieces with a semée of small tools, a rich and 
florid style appropriate to the vigour and 
opulence of that period. Most of these six- 
teenth-century bindings are of calf, and so 
present a uniform and pleasing harmony of 
brown and gold. In the next century designs 
were lighter, dark green and red morocco came 
into more general use, and needlework covers 


became fashionable. Under the Common- 
wealth book-covers received less and _ less 
decoration. At the Restoration colour and 


fantasy were favoured, foreign influence de- 
clined, and a national style developed. Covers 
of books begin to be delicately tooled with 
flowers and sprays of foliage, and brightened 
with inlays of coloured leather. Here Mr. 
Hobson has made a notable discovery. By 
following up a single clue he has identified 
fourteen bindings of this period as the work 
of Roger Bartlet who was living at Oxford 
from about 1670 to 1685: hitherto no 
Bartlet binding was known. Mr. Hobson 
believes that the designs of some of these 
bindings were suggested by the decoration of 
Persian carpets. Similar designs are also found 
on Chinese fabrics, but it is not easy to see how 
humble craftsmen like binders could have been 
very familiar with such articles of luxury. In 
any case, it must be admitted that English 
binders never equalled the technical dexterity 
of the French. Their masses are too crowded, 
the tooling tends to be powdery rather than 
firm, and the symmetry of the design is not 
often successfully carried out. At the end of 
the seventeenth century another style came into 
vogue, marked by a lavish arrangement of 
tools representing tulips, bunches of grapes, 
rosettes, sprays, and drawer-handles. These 
bindings are generally of red or black morocco, 
and almost invariably contain books of 
devotion. 

In the eighteenth century considerable 
originality was shown by Scottish binders, and, 
strangely enough, some of their best work is 
found on academic dissertations. Ireland also 
produced some excellent examples ; the finest 
of these contained a folio set of the Irish Statutes 
which, alas! perished in the Dublin conflagra- 
tion of 1922. English binding became more 
florid in style and showed a marked preference 
for the emblematic and rococo. Then towards 
the end of the century Roger Payne appeared, 
the only English binder up to that time who 
developed a really personal style and the only 
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BINDING. 
Anna and Edgar. 


SIGNED BY JAMES SCOTT. 
By Mrs. Richmond Inglis 


A ROCOCO BINDING ; 
About 1785 


LONDON EDINBURGH 


About 1781. 


breaking away from what has been called “ the 
architectonic principle of symmetry.” Many 
influences are working on art forms. It is 


Captain Abbey, himself a designer of 
bindings, has included in his sumptuous 


one who has had an enduring influence both 
in this country and on the Continent. 


After his day the art of decorating bindings 
continuously declined until the end of the last 
century, when Cobden-Sanderson’s conscien- 
tious work and high aims played so important 
a part in the revival of craftsmanship. 





BINDING BY T. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 
The Princess 


Tennyson. 


volume reproductions of some of the work of 
present-day binders. Among these Miss 
Sybil Pye shows remarkable skill in inlaying 
and in the control of colour groups. One 
characteristic of these modern bindings is the 
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1886, 
Apuleius. 


BINDING 


becoming more and more difficult to differentiate 
between national styles, and it seems possible 
that after the war there may be only one style— 
the International. 
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BY MISS SYBIL PYE 
De Cupidinis et Psyches Amoribus 
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PASTOR NIEMOLLER 


Twenty-eight Sermons by 


The Gestapo De fied. 
(Hodge, 6s.) 


Pastor Nien éller. 
HIS volume contains the last sermons, 
twenty-eight in number, preached by 
Pastor Nieméller before his arrest in 
July, 1937. Delivered under the 
shadow of the prison gates through 

which many of his brethren had already passed, 
they might have been expected to contain, along 
with exhortations to endurance and fortitude 
such as we read in the F arly Fathers, such pleas 
and expostulations with the ruling power as 
we find in the Farly Apologists. But, out of a 
book of 250 pages, Dr. Niemdller’s references 
to the persecution through which the German 
churches were passing might be collected into 
four or five. The rest is simple evangelical 
teaching, such as might have been addressed, 
in times of profound peace, by the village parson 
to the village flock. Very quietly, here and 
there, the preacher lets fall a sentence like this : 
A few weeks ago in the Saar, a pastor was installed 
in a parish under police protection, by the church 
authorities appointed by the State whilst the rightful 
pastor, and the superintendent, who refused to keep 
silent in face of this injustice, were kept in prison. 
During the installation the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ was invoked, but He ‘* had gone to another 
village.” 

That is all, ard with that the preacher resumes 
his theme. Only in the last sermon but one, 
preached—the date deserves to be remembered : 
it was on June 19, 1937—does he challenge 
the Prince of this new German World face to 
face, and even then he hardly seems to raise 
his voice above its habitual, calm, persuasive 
tone. Hitler had guaranteed to the Churches 
the right to reply publicly to public attacks on 
their faith and discipline (Dr. Nieméller only 
hints how foul, how senselessly indecent these 
attacks might be): to publish the names of 
seceding members : and to receive offertories. 
What is happening to-day brings us up against an 
unequivocal question : ‘‘ Has the Church of Christ 
the right which the Fiihrer has confirmed with his 
word, with his zeord of honour, the right to defend 
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ourselves against attacks on the Church, or are 
those people right who make it impossible for us, 
and who cast into prison those who do defend 
themselves ? ”’ 

Does the Fiihrer’s word still hold good ? We 
cannot get away from this question. And as long 
as one man is left in prison, as long as one man is 
forbidden to speak because he has replied to attacks 
against the Church or because he has called deser- 
tion of the faith desertion, or has been put in prison 
for collecting offerings, the question as to whether 
the Fiihrer’s word holds good is answered in the 
negative. 


It was in reply to this sermon that the Gestapo 
were let loose on the Churches: ten days 
later Dr. Niemdller himself was taken. In 
February, 1938, he was found not guilty and 
sentenced to detention in a fortress. The 
sentence was remitted in view of his long 
imprisonment while awaiting trial, and he 
was removed to a concentration camp. Since then 
only rumours 01 his fate have reached the world. 
Persecution is of two kinds. You may 
proscribe a new faith in order to preserve an old 
ethic: When the Illyrians were fighting tooth 
and nail to save the Eternal City, they could 
not afford to have Christians going about ask- 
ing if it really mattered whether the city was 
eternal or not. Or you may proscribe an old 
faith in order to make way for a newethic. The 
persecution of the German churches is of the 
second kind, and what lies behind it may be 
read in another passage of this same sermon, 
where, for once, Dr. Niemdller speaks in the 
accents of passion. 
The salt loses its savour. It is not for us to worry 
how the salt is employed, but to see that it does 
not lose its savour. And we must not, for Heaven’s 
sake, make a German Gospel out of the Gospel : 
we must not, for Heaven’s sake, make a German 
church out of Christ’s Church: we must not, for 
God’s sake, make German Christians out of 
Evangelical Christians. 
Now it is easy to see why these words should 
sound so dangerous in Nazi ears. To them 
the ‘‘ German Christian”? is something more 





than the man who has, let us say, contrived 
to cast his belief into a German mould. He 
is the man who, while retaining his Christian 
profession, has substituted, for all other objects 
of faith, that particular conception of Germany 
which Hitler represents. But that profession 
and that faith are incompatible. One must 
give way. Which will it be? How many 
Germans would, in their hearts, respond to 
Dr. Niemédller’s appeal, even if they were 
allowed to hear it ? 

That seems to me to be perhaps the most 
important question in the world to-day, and 
on the answer to it the future of human history 
largely depends. Has Germany really and 
finally cut herself out of that great moral and 
social fabric which we call Christian civilisa- 
tion? Germany, which to our grandfathers 
was pre-eminently the home of such simple 
and domestic piety as these sermons reflect ? 
Or is there some seed left, of honesty and 
kindliness, 


Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North ? 


I cannot tell. No one can, till the spring comes 
again. But of one thing I am sure, that that 
spring will not return to Germany until the 
sword which her rulers have drawn has been 
turned against themselves, and they escape from 
the execration of mankind only to be over- 
whelmed by its contempt. 

But there is one word of warning which 
cannot be too often repeated. They are very 
far from the truth who suppose that the ape- 
and-tiger strain in the German constitution, 
alternately mimicking the civilisation of the 
West and rending it, is of recent growth: 
that it was implanted by Hitler, or the Prussians, 
or Bismarck, or Frederic the Great: or that 
it can be eradicated merely by force or merely 
by political contrivance. It goes much deeper 
than these things can touch. It is something 
from which Germany needs to be delivered. 
And salvation can only come from Germans 
— from such Germans as this one 

ere. 


TWO OBSERVERS IN THE WORLD OF WINGS 


It is good to see two Nature books 
appearing, despite the difficulties of 
the times. The reading of them has 
carried me back to serene and pace ful 
days before the onset of the hard 
struggle in which we are engaged. 
Dr. R. G. Walmsley’s book, Winged 
Company (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 93.), 
posthumously produced, is delightful 
to read and to ponder over. The 
author resembled Hudson in his love 
of birds. His style reminds me of 
Hudson’s stvle. There is the same 
clarity of expression, the same nobility 
of thought, the same undercurrent of 
sadness, and the same minute and clear 
observation. He describes, with a cer- 
tain quaint humour and a leaning to- 
wards mysticism, the birds which he 
has watched so long and carefully 
chiefly in Cornwall. The observations 
are extraordinarily accurate and are set 
down with true artistic feeling, but there 
is one statement with which I can 
scarcely agree. The author (page 184) 
believes that the eves of a greater black- 
backed gull belie its sinister appearance. 
I think that close observations of this 
great gull from a “* hide’’ would have 
altered his impression of these sinister 
and cruel eyes. On page 185 is an apt 
description of cormorants in spring : 

As they fly around the nesting site 
they resemble swarthy, ill-favoured 
dragons: the whole scene might be 
interpreted as a macabre satire upon 
lov e. 
I like, too, the description (page 200) of 
the puffin’s bill: ‘‘a sort of lobster 
claw, striped red and yellow.” The 
letterpress is finely illustrated by Denvs 
Watkins-Pitchford. 

In his book on Lundy: Isle of 
Puffins (Lindsay Drummond, 12s. 6d.) 
Richard Perry has set down in detail 
valuable observations which he made 
daily during the nesting season of 1939. 
Mr. Perry, too, is an accurate observer, 
and has original information to give on 





THE DEVIL’S CHIMNEY 


** While there are intervals of quiet on the flat-topped stack of A 
the Devil’s Chimney, where a huddle of fifty or one hundred 
guillemots sleep recumbent, or stand one upon the tail of the 
other, there is for most of the day a ceaseless and astounding 


surge of cawing.” 
(From Lundy, Isle of Puffins). 


the nesting habits of kittiwake, guille- 
mot, razorbill, puffin, and other ocean 
birds which frequent Lundy during 
the nesting season. Here is a vividly 
drawn sketch of a first flight: 
“For half an hour and more I 
watched an old guillemot gradually 
drawing her chick out from _ its 
platform on to a narrow neck of rock 
jutting out into the gully, both con- 
tinually calling: the old bird using 
almost every cry in her vocabulary. 
Frequently squatting down, the chick 
makes its way inch by inch along the 
neck, drawn by the parent shuffling 
backwards and “ tenting ’’ her wings 
encouragingly. Finally the chick is 
at the outermost point of the ridge, 
looking down into the gorge. In the 
end the old bird impatiently points 
her bill down under the chick’s tail 
and hoicks it off into space. That, 
at least, is what it looked like, and 
so might well have been reported, 
but since the guillemot spends a 
great part of her cliff-life in pointing 
down her bill to her nesting ledge, I 
could not accept this as an act of 
deliberate intent: particularly as I 
never saw such a hoicking-off again. 
No one who is interested in sea birds 
can afford to be without this book, 
and the photographs by Alan Richard- 
son which illustrate it are some of the 
best of their kind which I have seen. 
SETON GORDON. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


Lord Halifax: An Appreciation, by 
Mr. Stuart Hodgson, from Messrs. Christo- 
phers; The Integrity of Music and 
A Musician Talks, by the late Sir Donald 
Tovey, from the Oxford University Press ; 
Policy in Religious Education, by 
Dr. E. F. Braley, from the University of 
London Press; Post D, by Mr. John 
Strachey, in March, from Messrs. Gollancz ; 
James Joyce, a definitive biography, by 
Mr. Herbert Gorman, from The Bodley 
Head. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FISHING IN A DREDGER 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
1r,—In the course of my normal occupation 
a south coast port, I was taken on board a 
edger which was working in the estuary of 
river. 

I could not help but notice how one of 
e crew had taken Mr. Morrison’s now 
mous injunction and gone to it, not to grow 
sre food, but to secure more food, for not 
nly was he doing his work, which was to 
itch the depth of the bucket chain, the load 
, each bucket, and keep a sharp eye for 
iything likely to fall out of the bucket and 
ul the links, but he was also indulging in a 
sot of fishing, not perhaps strictly to rules, 
ut fishing all the same. 

The hooked stick was to jerk eels out of 
1e mud in the buckets to a place of safety 
n the deck and from there to the home 
ont. I was told that at times the catches 
e extremely good—they seemed to vary with 
1e type of sea or river bed, but it was very 
nusual to finish a day’s dredging without 
iy eels. No doubt the disturbance caused 

the buckets released food from the mud 
nd gravel and this attracted the fish, and 
ossibly ‘‘ fishy ’”’ curiosity was also aroused. 

Perhaps Lord Woolton and Mr. Bevin 
ould be interested in the idea whereby a 
orker could combine vital war work with 
od production !—G. Kyte, Southampton. 


URTHER LETTERS FROM 
s3RITISH OFFICERS PRISONERS 
OF WAR IN GERMANY 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
31R,—I am enclosing some further extracts from 
the letters of my husband, Major C. H. R. Gee, 
M.C., T.D. 

July 16th—‘I have recovered three or four 
of the pounds’ weight I lost, and am fit and happy, 
though sometimes bored, and frequently short of 
tobacco. We go to bed at 10 and rise at 
7 a.m.” 

September 1st.—‘‘ I am learning German, and 
time goes fast.’’ 

September 22nd.—‘‘ We moved to our June 
Camp again, where it is warmer and more open. 
| am at last in a small room with three others, 
Clont, Roddam and Feneley, and have talked and 
laughed more in a week than in a month before. 
od I received a Red Cross parcel. . . . We 
have been able to buy French cigarettes, but 
English ones are very few, and baccy non-existent. 
| have done some gardening, attended and talked 
at a Shakespeare Society, attended a course of 
lectures on farming, and economics, am taking up 
chess a bit. I had a tooth very well stopped 
ten days ago.” 

September 29th.—-‘‘At last a letter from you, 
, You can send snaps, but pin them to letters. 
one a day, and write as often as you like. 

Can buy most necessaries, but not clothes or 
tobacco.” 

October 13.—‘‘ This life is doing me good, and 
I am very fit, and lines and hollows are going from 
my face.” 

October 29.—‘‘ I am sitting in my nice heated 
room after a good supper.” 





AN XVIIIth CENTURY MILESTONE DEFACED 
TO BEWILDER PARACHUTISTS 





CATCHING EELS ON A DREDGER 


November 8.—‘‘ Red Cross have some photo- 
graphs of this camp. Put ‘Army’ on 
envelopes to help sorting this end.”’ 

November 19.— We are celebrating six months 
in clink to-morrow. It has gone very fast.” 

November 29.— Thanks for sending money, but 
I can’t use it, as we are paid here more than we can 
spend. I am ten stone, rather more than 
ever before. We have a lot of fun and 
laughter in our room and play cards at night. 
. . . Happy Christmas and New Year, we are 
full of hope for it.” 

December 13.—‘‘ What with issue and parcels 
from Mr. Marshall (Lisbon) I have now [list of 
clothing] and plenty of blankets for present weather, 
also all washing and shaving things and enough 
soap and shaving soap for a year! I have bought a 
suitcase. No Red Cross parcels yet, but British 
Legion have kept us going with extra food and 
cigarettes. Our Christmas meals are good, and 
we shall have wine, tree, and I am acting Herod in 
Nativity play.” 

December 23.—‘‘ We have pantomime, variety, 
fun fair, races, carols, Nativity play and all sorts 
this week. I am Consul in radio play on Saturday.” 

December 25.—‘‘ 1 have just had a huge meal 
and wine and beer. Nativity play and carols 
lovely last night. Marshall has sent nearly 
400 parcels to this camp under great difficulties.” 

I hope these extracts may be of interest.— 
Nancy Gee, Cloverley, Chinley, Derbyshire. 


Sir,—I understand that you would like to have 
the names of the prisoners of war at Oflag IXA. 
I write to say that in the photograph printed in 
your issue of December 14, ‘‘ Naval and Air 
Force Prisoners,’”’ the man standing second from 
the right is my son, Lieutenant E. M. Harvey, R.N., 
second in command of H.M. Submarine Undine, 
which was lost in January, 1940.—P. Q. Harvey, 
Lavender Cottage, Woodgreen, Hants. 


Sir,—I am rather disappointed to see from a letter 
in Country Lire, November 2, that someone 
claims No. 8, top row (in the large group of 
Oflag IXA, left to right), to be Second-Lieutenant 
Terry Thorpe Woods. I however feel pretty certain 
that No. 8 is a photograph of my nephew, Lieutenant 
W. W. Deane, R.A.M.c., Royal West Kents, as he 
has been identified as such by his parents now in 
Karachi, India. I have heard several times from 
my nephew from Oflag IXA. He writes very 
cheerfully, and states that there are several ameni- 
ties in the camp, such as a library, gymnasium and 
canteen, also a lecture and variety show each week. 
—Cuar.oTTe S. L. ALtport, Elmbank, Bramber 
Road, Steyning, Sussex. 


RELICS ON THE ROAD 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘*“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—This eighteenth-century milestone stands in 
the High Street of famous Broadway. Its quaint 
old Georgian lettering has now been destroyed 
for ever. How much better to have hidden it in 
the police-station a few yards away! A relic of 
the Turnpike Trust, stands on a by-road at Willett, 
half way between Washford and Wiveliscombe, 
Somerset. This spot is nowhere near the present 
main road to Taunton.—F. R. WINSTONE, I1, St. 
Agnes Avenue, Bristol. 


A DISOBEDIENT SPANIEL 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—My wife has two cocker spaniels, of prize 
strain and aged two and a half years, which, in 
the house, follow her about everywhere and are 
models of obedience and good behaviour—in 
fact, they are almost human in their under- 
standing. When out for a walk, however, it is 
quite a different matter. They keep well to 
heel on the roads, but when on open ground 
or when passing any fields, where rabbits are 
likely to be, they are off ina flash. No amount 
of whistling or calling them by name is of the 
least use, they become deaf to all sounds. 
Following the scent of whatever they are pur- 
suing, they may emerge from a field and cross 
one’s path close to one’s feet, but they still pay 
not the slightest attention when called in. They 
may be away thus for hours at a time, some- 
times returning long after darkness has set in, 
and each time they return they are really 
soundly beaten, but this produces no permanent 
effect. 

I would be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers would advise me if anything can be done 
to cure these spaniels of running wild in this 
manner. I should add that they are not trained 
to gun, so my question merely deals with their 
complete defiance of all authority when the 
spirit of the chase is upon them.—A. L. 
STEVENSON (Col.), Boxmoor. 

[It is difficult to check sporting dogs from 
following their natural bent unless they are under 
such control that they will obey promptly. That 
this is possible is to be seen in the obedienca of 
gundogs. Our Correspondent might try what 

can be done with a check cord. That is a long cord 
sometimes used by gundog men when training to 
prevent their dogs acquiring the vice of running in. 
Put the cord on the spaniels when they are exposed 
totemptation. Then, if they start to hunt, pull them 
back smartly, saying ‘‘ Heel !”’ It will be necessary 
to exercise patience, but it is possible that by these 
means they may improve.—Ep.] 


FIELDFARES FOR FOOD 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—While hoping that we shall not have to 
supplement our rations by the slaughter of so 
welcome a winter visitor as the fieldfare, I think 
that Mr. Ward who wrote in your issue of 
January 18 may be interested to know that additional 
evidence of the high esteem in which the juniper- 
fed fieldfares were held on the Continent in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is to be found 
in that remarkable novel, Maria Schweidler die 
Bernsteinhexe, by Wilhelm Meinhold, published in 
1843. The English version of the book is known 
as The Amber Witch—The most interesting Trial for 
Witchcraft ever Known, and my own copy is of the 
1844 edition, translated from the German by E. A. 
Friedlaender. 

This story of the time of the Thirty Years’ 
War is told by Abraham Schweidler, pastor of 
Coserow in Usedom, an island at the mouth of 
the Oder, who is driven from his home together 
with his young daughter and a number of his 
parishioners on the arrival of Imperial troops, 
burning and slaying as they advance. The refugees 
seek shelter in the caves of the Streckelberg. a 
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THE WINDMILL THAT USED TO STAND 
AT THORNHAM STAITHE 


wild) mountain overlooking the sea. ‘here the 
food problem becomes acute. When the pastor 
sends one of the villagers up the mountain to spy 
out the land, the old man returns with the report 
that ‘‘ by the rare providence of God very many 
birds had made their appearance in the juniper 
bushes and clsewhere, and he thought that if they 
could only be caught they would yield excellent 
food for us.’ Schweidler, climbing up to see for 
himself, comforts the hungry people on his return 
with: ‘‘ The Lord hath given us a sign, and will 
feed us, as aforetime he fed the children of Israel 
in the wilderness : for he hath sent us an excellent 
flock of fieldfares over the desolate sea, which 
twitter forth out of every bush as one goes near it.”’ 

A volunteer makes his way back to the village 
to secure the mane and tail of a dead cow (all the 
horses had been stolen by the enemy) to help make 
springs to catch the birds. Berries are gathered, 
from elder and ash as well as from juniper, to hang 
over the snares they set early in the morning. 
** There were already towards the blessed dinner- 
time so great a number of birds in them that Kate 
Berow, who strode by the side of me while I 
loosened them, could not hold them all in her 
apron, and at the other end old Pagels drew forth 
not many less from his side and coat pockets.” 
Lacking salt, they dipped the fieldfares when 
plucked into water fetched from the sea, “* and 
thereafter roasted them by a large fire, whereby 
already from the sweet savour all our mouths 
began to water.’’—Dorotruy Bowers, Westbury 
House’ Monmouth. 


FEEDING THE LAMBS 


1O THE EDITOR ©} COUNTRY LIFE 
Sir,—At this time of the vear on farms throughout 
the length and breadth of the land one or two 


motherless lambs are being bottle-fed, often by a 





BUILT BY THE DEVIL, AT KIRKBY 
LONSDALE 


child who makes pets of his or her charges. It is 
sometimes thought that sheep are stupid animals, 
but, save for their Teutonic fondness for moving 
in flocks, that is not altogether the case, and lambs 
are certainly clever enough where their food is 
concerned. I think this engaging photograph of 
four little lambs in Australia following their milk- 
supplier—two of them taking a drink as they go— 
may appeal to any young people among your 
readers who are _ foster-mothering lambs _ this 
year.—G. G. 


THORNHAM MILL, NORFOLK 
tO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—Records of old windmills always have a 
certain interest. The one that used to stand at 
Thornham Staithe, in the east of Norfolk, though 
removed a good many years ago, is recorded in the 
first photograph I send you—-but its history seems 
to be carried much further back by the representa- 
tion of it, or rather of a predecessor, carved on a 
fifteenth-century bench-end in Thornham Church, 
the subject of my second photograph. The staithe, 
or harbour, at Thornham, silted up by the tides, 
used to have a busy trade, exporting barley and 
importing coal; and the mill, of which only the 
brick stump remains, used to stand at the bottom 
of the lane to the staithe. The local carpenter who 
fitted the church with pews four or five hundred 
vears ago knew the staithe mill well—-may even 
have helped to build it. His carving shows a 
** post mill”? of medixval type. The post on which 


it stood and could be turned into the wind is 
exaggerated in thickness in the carving, but the 
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REFRESHMENTS ON THE WAY 


‘tail-pole’’ by which the mill was revolved is 
shown sticking out behind—or it may be the ladder 
by which the miller ascended, which early combined 
the functions of the tail-pole. Thornham Mill 
perpetuated the post principle of construction, 
though a brick round-house was _ subsequently 
built surrounding the post. ‘The superstructure 
was no doubt reconstructed too at some intermediate 
date, but, as can be seen, it closely followed the 
original pattern.—-O. 


“DEVIL’S BRIDGES” 
fO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—The recent correspondence concerning York- 
shire bridges might also have referred to the 
number of northern examples associated with 
legends and traditions, particularly the so-called 
** Devil’s bridges.” 

The best-known bridge with a story is the old 
structure at Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland (of 
which I enclose a photograph), reputed to have been 
built by the Devil. 

Actually, Yorkshire has at least two somewhat 
similar examples of its own. One is the Dibble 
Bridge in Wharfedale (not far from Grassington), 
which is traditionally stated to have been obligingly 
built by Satan for a Thorpe cobbler, who regularly 
tramped from that village to Fountains Abbey, 
with sandals for the monks. 

In this instance, however, the wily Yorkshire- 
man “ played up”’ to the Evil One, and (says the 
story) the Devil was so amused that he built Dibble 
Bridge free of charge ! 
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THE OLD WINDMILL CARVED ON A 
BENCH-END IN THORNHAM CHURCH 


The more usual version of the erecting of 
Devil’s bridges is sometimes told about the old 
bridge at Ilkley. The existing structure, though 
ancient and now carefully preserved, is not the 
original one, however. Several earlier bridges at 
Ilkley were overthrown by the Wharfe. But the 
foundations of some of them are still visible when 
the river is low.—A. Gaunt, Bradford. 


SCARECROWS IN CEYLO =. 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—Some months back I wrote on Scarecrows 
in Ceylon, and gave you pictures of a buffalo’s 
head and a terrible personage with a gun, to illus- 
trate devices adopted by the Ceylon cultivators to 
terrify wild boar and grain-eating birds. 

Here is one even better, which I came across 
not long ago during one of my country rambles 
adjoining chenai plantations. It is that of a couple 
of scarecrows lovingly entwined—their job being 
to keep at bay those members of the animal kingdom 
like monkeys and parrakeets by day and porcupines 
by night—that show little respect for the crops. 

The heads of these ‘‘ human’”’ figures were 
made of inverted earthen pots marked with chunam 
(baked lime), and their fingers of maize cobs. 
The stuffing inside is of dried maize leaves got from 
the plantation itself. The demure young lady had 
a border not only wound round her person, but 
festooned with “ brilliants’’ or badges, or medals 
(or whatever you may like to call them), made of 
soda-water-bottle capsules. 

Funny versions of scarecrows illustrating village 
humour are not uncommon in our fields and planta- 
tions, but one rarely comes across a pair of lovers 
as in this picture. The umbrella above and the 
affectionate embrace produce a curious atmosphere 
of domesticity.—S. V. O. SoMANADER, Ceylon. 
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A LOVING COUPLE OF SCARECROWS 
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FARMING NOTES 





OUR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM IS TOO COSTLY 


O-OPERATION is not an overworked 

word in the farmer’s vocabulary. An 

individualist from head to foot, the 

British agriculturist has always pre- 

ferred to be master of his farm and 
» do a deal for himself. Glowing accounts of 
1e progress of the agricultural co-operative 
,1ovement in Denmark and other countries 
t the British farmer almost unmoved. But 
here are instances which can be quoted to show 
he practical value of agricultural co-operation 
ven in this island. The annual report of the 
scottish Agricultural Organisation Society tells 
n interesting story of co-operative success in 
rranging supplies of seed oats and manures 
9 crofters in Argyll, Inverness, Ross, Caithness, 
3utherland, the Hebrides, Orkney and Shet- 
ind. 

‘“ In many districts it has been found that 
ne of the greatest savings effected under the 
cheme was in the charges made by hauliers 
9 local delivery. Instead of each crofter 
dering his one or two bags separately, the 
wrders for the whole township were placed 
-ollectively. Each township was thus able to 
rrange for the transport of its requirements 
n bulk, and substantial savings were effected. 
n one district, where the normal charge for 
he delivery of small consignments is Is. per 
1undredweight, the charge was reduced to 3d. 
ver hundredweight. Some districts undoubtedly 
lend themselves to arrangements of this kind 
nore than others, and in Lewis, for example, 
it might be possible for all deliveries in any 
future year to be done under a contract arranged 
by the Society.”’ 

* * * 


There is scope for more of this kind of 
co-operation in England and Wales as well as 
in Scotland. The agricultural merchants 
perform useful services, but nothing is gained 
by requiring them to incur extravagant costs 
in distribution which inevitably are passed on 
to their farmer-customers in high prices for 
feeding-stuffs and other requirements. Dis- 
tribution has become altogether too costly in 
this country. The services which the housewife, 
as well as the farmer, expects are unnecessarily 
elaborate, and even the war-time call on labour 
for essential services has left us with an absurdly 
swollen distribution system. If the Army wants 
more men, many thousands can be found in 
the distributive services. 

Complete service is perhaps good business 
in peace-time, and the housewife who rings up 


SUCCESSFUL WOMEN OWNERS 
AND GRAND 


HE recent and much to be regretted 

death of Lady James Douglas, the 

owner of Gainsborough and_ the 
founder of the famous Harwood Stud 

which is now owned by Mr. Herbert 
Blagrave, has, through the media of obituary 
notices, revived the time-worn fallacy that 
Gainsborough was the first Derby winner ever 
bred and owned by a woman. In the first 
place, the Derby in which Gainsborough was 
successful was not a Derby in the true meaning 
of the term, inasmuch as it was a war-time 
substitute event run for at Newmarket and not 
on its native Downs, and in the second place 
Volodyovski, who won the official Derby of 
1901, though leased to Lord William Beresford 
and later to Mr. William C. Whitney, in whose 
colours he won, was bred and owned by the 
late Lady Meux. Actually the first colt or 
filly to win the Derby and be owned by a woman, 
run in her name and carry her colours, was 
Mid-day Sun, who scored in 1937; but even 
this statement needs qualification, as, at the time 
of his victory over Sandsprite and others, 
Mid-day Sun, who was bred by Mr. W. T. 
Sears and cost 2,000gs. as a yearling, was 
owned in partnership between Mrs. G. B. 
Miller and her mother, the late Mrs. Talbot. 
A victory for Sandsprite, who was only 
defeated by a length and a half, would have 


for two-pennyworth of parsley to be delivered 
may be tolerated by the greengrocer for the 
sake of other business she gives, but man- 
power is, or should be, precious to-day. Neither 
the nation nor the farmer can afford to have an 
agricultural merchant’s lorry running ten miles 
to deliver a single bag of meal, and another 
firm’s lorry calling at the next-door farm the 
same day. 
* * * 

There is scope for rationalisation in the 
distribution of farm requirements, just as 
there is need for rationalisation in the milk 
distributive trade. Lord Perry’s Committee 
has had the courage to make a sweeping report 
to the Minister of Food, pointing out the 
wastefulness of one dairyman treading on other 
dairymen’s heels in the big towns. It remains 
to be seen whether the Government will take 
any action to put the recommendations of the 
Perry Report into effect, but it is certain that 
the Ministry of Food will not move a finger 
to interfere with the preserves of the millers 
and agricultural merchants who thrive on the 
extravagant system of distribution which has 
grown up round the supply of feeding-stuffs, 
fertilisers and other farm requirements. 

It is no one’s concern to-day to point the 
way to the rank and file of farmers. Their 
leaders in the National Farmers’ Union, suc- 
cessful farmers themselves who have learnt 
the wisdom of buying in bulk and driving a 
bargain, are not inclined, naturally enough, to 
spend their time trying to organise an econcmi- 
cal system of distribution for the small men 
who buy only a few hundredweights at a time. 
Yet such organisation under competent manage- 
ment can be a business success and bring bene- 
fits to everyone, large and medium sized faimers 
as well as the smallest individual in the ranks 
of food producers. The Carmarthen Farmers’ 
Society is a case in point. This organisation 
has been a boon to farmers in this part of Wales, 
and there are other co-operative societies with 
a good record, but their scope is sadly limited. 
By joining forces to buy supplies in bulk and 
eliminate overlapping in distribution, many 
hundred thousand pounds can be saved for 
more productive use. 

* *& * 


Bomb craters are still the cause of trouble 
in my part of the country. One farm has 
seventeen craters dotted over a grass field 
which the farmer is ready to plough and which 
the war agricultural committee have ordered 


made a record which would have lasted for all 
time, as he was the first horse ever bred by 
his owner Mrs. Florence Nagle, an Irish s2tter 
enthusiast with a stud at Sulhamstead in 
Berkshire. So it comes about that, though 
Lady James Douglas bred, owned and ran 
the Oaks winner Bayuda, no woman has bred, 
owned and run a winner of the real Derby. 
That this will not be long delayed is obvious 
from the scale on which Miss Dorothy Paget 
is going in for the production of bloodstock. 
True, many men have spent lifetimes and 
fortunes in the quest of the evasive “ Blue 
Riband of the Turf,’’ they have been as serious 
in their attempts to win the Grand National, 
but in her short experience of the Turf Miss 
Paget has already enrolled her name among 
the seven of her sex fortunate enough to have 
owned the winner of the big ’chase and a home- 
bred winner of the Derby seems sure to come 
her way. 

Funny it is that owners of the supposedly 
more frail sex seem to prefer the risks and 
hazards of the winter sport to the more placid 
racing of the flat, but there you are. Take the 
names of the seven women owners of Grand 
National winners, and at once there is a com- 
plete list of the most prominent sportswomen 
of recent years. The first two of these were 
Lady Nelson and Mrs. Hugh Peel, at one time 


him to plough. But it is no use putting in 
the ploughs until these craters have been filled 
up. Tractors or horses would sink out of 
sight. It is reported that in some counties 
the soldiers have been sent to fill in bomb 
craters on farmland. But this seems to depend 
on the decision of the local commander whether 
he can spare men or not. In Hampshire the 
Army have been able to co-operate most 
usefully, whereas in the neighbouring county 
of Dorset the local commanders, in reply to 
requests for the loan of soldiers, have replied 
that all their men are undergoing intensive 
training and cannot be spared. But somehow 
these craters must be filled up, and if the Army 
cannot help, then it seems to me the war agri- 
cultural committees should be able to do the 
work themselves with their own machinery, or 
else employ a contractor. There is, I believe, 
a very useful kind of scoop which can be fixed 
on to the front of a Fordson tractor to fill up 


these holes. 
x * x 


A good deal of drainage work has been 
done this winter, and a great deal more yet 
remains to be done. Fresh powers have been 
given to drainage authorities to enable them to 
get on with the job without pettifogging delays. 
More machinery has been provided, and drain- 
age authorities carrying out schemes for improv- 
ing minor watercourses will, if necessary, be 
advanced the whole cost. Half of the advance 
will be a grant, the other half will be repayable 
as the drainage authority recovers the amount 
cue from landowners or owners of farms. The 
War Agricultural Committees have also been 
told to carry out ditching and under-drainage 
work for farmers and give them several years 
to pay off their share of the cost. The trouble 
in many districts is lack of labour to get on 
with these drainage and ditching schemes. 
The committees are supposed to have formed 
mobile labour gangs drawing in any unem- 
ployed men, conscientious objectors, and anyone 
else they can lay their hands on. Hampshire 
has got going well in this way. Some public 
schoolboys have also been pressed into service 
for the year after they leave school before they 
are called to the Colours. The organisation of 
this kind of unskilled labour drawn from all 
quarters is a ticklish job, but it is well worth 
tackling. The all-important matter in the 
national interest is that the drains and ditches 
should run, so that water-logged land can 
again be made productive. 

CINCINNATUS. 


IN THE CLASSICS 
NATIONAL 


near neighbours in the vicinity of Wrexham. 
Irish-bred and married to Sir William Nelson, 
an Irishman, Lady Nelson earned her success 
through the medium of Ally Sloper, a long- 
backed, big-rumped, angular gelding who made 
25gs. as a yearling at Doncaster and, after 
never running on the flat, won a ’chase or two 
and was bought by Lady Nelson, on the advice 
of Mr. Ted Gwilt, for £700. Ridden by Jack 
Anthony, and as materially assisted by him as 
was the one-eyed Glenside in 1911, Ally Sloper 
was prepared for his Aintree effort by Aubrey 
Hastings, who trained and rode Ascetics Silver 
when he won in 1906 and prepared Msater 
Robert to win in 1924. 

Of Mrs. Peel and her win with Poethlyn 
there is more to write. Round about 1906 
Major Hugh Peel, who was always more inter- 
ested in salmon-fishing and coursing than in 
racing, bought a mare called Fine Champagne 
at the Doncaster Sales, for 25gs., and two or 
three years later mated her up with his home- 
sire Rydal Head, with the result that she bred 
a “‘ wretch of a foal ’’ which he sold for (about) 
£7. This foal, ugly as it was, passed on into 
the hands of a Mr. Davenport of the Unicorn 
Hotel, Shrewsbury, and nothing more was 
heard of it until one day George Goswell, the 


sg “tombe trainer, was passing through 


the Shropshire capital town and noticed a big, 
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overgrown two year old who looked to have 
possibilities as ajumper. Knowing that Major 
Peel was looking for a horse of this kind, but 
knowing nothing of its breeding, he reported 
this to him, with the result that he, Major and 
Mrs. Peel motored over from Wrexham to 
Shrewsbury and bought what was Major 
Peel’s own “‘ wretch of a foal’ for £50 and the 
first salmon that he caught. It seems hardly 
necessary to add that this one-time foal, and 
then two year old, turned out to be Poethlyn, 
who won the war-time ‘‘ National ’’ of 1918 at 
Gatwick for Mrs. Peel and, a year later, carried 
her colours to victory in the real thing over 
the Aintree fences. 

After Poethlyn’s victory, no woman had 
the privilege of leading in the winner until 
1927, when the seventy-four year old Hereford- 
shire owner Mrs. Partridge accompanied her 


THE 


HE complicated problems arising out of 
the present and future course of trans- 
actions in real estate necessitate some 
special consideration, and probably legisla- 
tion as well, and the task of examining 
and advising thereon has been entrusted to a 
committee. Mr. Justice Uthwatt is Chairman, and 
among the members are Mr. Gerald C. Eve and 
Mr. James Barr, respectively a former President 
and a Vice-president of the Chartered Surveyor’s 
Institution. The inclusion of a member of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute would have 
been welcomed by agents, and may yet be made. 

An impression’ exists that unscrupulous 
speculators are already busy trying to take advan- 
tage of embarrassed owners and tenants. Such 
people are of course always with us, but enquiry 
among London and country agents suggests that 
their activities have so far not reached important 
proportions. 

Doubtless a good many owners would, if they 
could, convert into cash their interest in certain 
types of property, but no responsible agent would 
advise them to do so at a sacrificial figure. The 
attitude of agents in this matter was well expressed 
a few weeks ago by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
who stated that speculators seeking to take advantage 
of needy and worried owners would receive no help 
from that firm. If they were asked, it is certain 
that that would be the declared policy of reputable 
agents everywhere. However any given parcel of 
real property may have suffered from enemy action, 
two or three considerations still stand, namely, 
that the State has provided for all the practicable 
compensation that can be afforded, and that there 
is no reason to fear that in due course the excellence 
of real estate as an investment will be less evident 
than it has always been hitherto. | Speculation in 
damaged premises is quite another matter. 

That great and fundamental changes must 
result from post-war redevelopment is inevitable, 
but equally sure it is that these changes will be 
made with proper regard for the legitimate rights 
of individual ownership. The problems for solution 
include what is known as ‘“‘ betterment,’’ and the 
basis of compensation for owners whose sites or 
premises may have to be united and merged with 
adjoining property for redevelopment for public 
or private use. The appointment of the committee 
will enable an approach to one at least of the pro- 
blems that await solution after the war. 

In the meanwhile, any owner who is tempted to 
part with property should adopt the advice already 
given in the Estate Market pages of Country LIFE, 
and act only after consultation with his legal and 
technical advisers. This cautionary word applies, 
too, to proposals for dealing in various ways with 
town and country property that has not specially 
suffered from enemy action. It may be taken for 
granted that the would-be buyer or lessee who 
seeks to make a bargain without the intervention 
of a professional agent is in a good many cases 
not likely to intend much consideration for the 
owner of the property. 


STATED TERMS 


ROM the first to the last of the supplementary 
pages of Country LiFe every week, offers of 
property to be let or sold are at plainly declared 
rents or prices. Probably in many instances such 
terms are stated not in order to preclude proposi- 
tions of other figures, but rather as an approximate 
indication of the opinion of the owners’ agents 
as to an acceptable sum. The practice, now 
generally adopted, has some advantages, especially 
that it saves prospective buyers or tenants from 
interesting themselves in properties that are beyond 
their reach, for the man who wants a place at, say, 
£4,000 is not very likely to enquire about something 
priced at double that figure, particularly if, as 
sometimes happens, the quoted terms are asserted 
to be the irreducible minimum. There is, however, 


ten year old gelding Sprig (who had been left 
to her by her son Richard at his death in the 
final stages of the last war), his jockey Ted 
Leader, and his trainer Tom Leader, back to 
the unsaddling enclosure ; but after that only 
two years elapsed before Tom Leader saddled 
Gregalach—a 5,oo0gs. purchase—to win for 
Mrs. Gemmell, who as ‘‘ Marion ’’ was respon- 
sible for that well known work The Bedtime 
Story Book. 

This was in 1929, and four years later 
Kellsboro’ Jack scored for Mrs. Ambrose Clark, 
a wealthy American who was given the horse 
by her husband in return for—as gift horses 
are supposed to be unlucky—a pound note ; 
while in 1934 there came the popular victory of 
Golden Miller for Miss Dorothy Paget. To 
relate the whole romance that surrounds the 
name of this horse, who is now spending a life 
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of idleness in the Elsenham Paddocks, would 
fill more space than there is for disposal. It 
must suffice to say that he was foaled when his 
dam was eighteen years of age and that, from 
the time he was first sold as a yearling, for 
1oogs., he changed hands three times and each 
time at a profit, before being sold to Miss 
Paget for £6,000 and earning for her mor 
than double that sum in prize-money. The 
last win for a woman owner to date was thai 
of the American-bred Battleship, who carriec 
his American owner Mrs. Marion Scott’ 
colours to victory three years ago. As he stoo: 
but 15.2 hands high Battleship was one of th 
most diminutive horses to win the big Aintre 
*chase, was the first entire to score sinc 
Grudon won in 1901, and was the twelfth entir 
successful in the whole history of the race. 
ROYSTON. 


ESTATE MARKET 


SPECULATION IN PROPERTY 


the converse case, of a stated rent or price being 
followed by the words ‘‘ or offer.’’ That, to some 
would-be buyers or tenants, is as stimulating as 
the offer by auction of property at an ‘“‘ upset”’ 
price or ‘‘ without reserve.” 
SOME TYPICAL EXAMPLES 
GLANCE at the supplementary pages proves 
how firm a hold this comparatively recent 
system of declaring rents or prices has obtained. 
Recently quoted prices include: (1) £5,750 for a 
freehold of 11 acres five miles from Matlock, and 
for an extra payment of £1,000 the buyer may have 
the contents of the house. (Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley.) (2) Berkshire properties : a modern 
house near Newbury, for £2,475, and a house and 
17 acres, adjoining a National Trust holding, on 
the Hampshire border, £6,250 (Messrs. Nicholas). 
(3) A freehold near Basingstoke, £3,250, with option 
to buy the furniture, or to take the house furnished 
for two years (Messrs. Winkworth and Co.). 
(4) A stone house and 3 acres, close to Bath, £4,000 
(Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co.). (5) An Early 
Georgian house and over an acre, a few miles from 
Guildford, £4,300 (Messrs. Maple and Co., 
Limited). (6) A charming old house and nearly 
3 acres, between Bude and Launceston, for £1,950, 
the furniture being purchasable as well if desired 
(Messrs. Hampton and Sons). (7) A granite house 
and 65 acres, on Dartmoor, with three-quarters of 
a mile of trout-fishing, £5,000 (Messrs. Tresidder 
and Co.). (8) A modern house and 3 acres, near 
Basing:toke, £3,250 (Messrs. Osborn and Mercer). 
(9) A small mansion and 10 acres, close to Virginia 
Water, £5,500 (Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor). 
(10) A farm of 180 acres, in the Midlands, for 
£5,750—the vendor agreeable to become tenant 
at £280 a year (Messrs. Constable and Maude). 
(11) A large house and 7 acres, overlooking the 
Severn near Shrewsbury, £3,150 (Messrs. F. L. 
Mercer and Co.). (12) Farms in Shropshire and 
Herefordshire, all well let, at from £6,250 to 
£15,600 (Messrs. Chamberlaine- Brothers and 
Harrison). (13) A modern freehold house and 11 
acres, seven miles from Bournemouth, £4,900 
(Messrs. Fox and Sons). (14) A_ beautiful little 
Cornish house, in an orchard at Polperro, £1,850 
(Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices). 


PROMPT CONCLUSION OF 
CONTRACTS DESIRED 

HE foregoing items are only a few of the price 
offers in a single week in Country Lire, and 
they show the immense range of choice, both as 
regards the type of property and the purchase money 
required. An indirect use of the study of such offers 
may be that they serve as a rough guide to the 
layman in forming an idea of what he might be 
asked to pay for other property that appears 
with no indication of its price beyond the agent’s 
assurance that ‘“‘A very reasonable sum will be 
acceptec for a quick sale.’’ The old leisurely days 
of long-drawn-out correspondence, many personal 
interviews, quibbling about trifles and debating the 
terms, are past, and there is little doubt that, if 
sometimes the quoted rents or prices are very 
moderate, it is partly because, having made up his 
mind to dispose of a property, the owner aims at 
doing so with the least possible delay and without 
the expense and waste of time involved in prolonged 
negotiations. Scores of instances will occur to the 
minds of any busy agent, where the refusal of a fair 
offer on the ground of its inadequacy has, even 
though eventually more was obtained, not benefited 
the vendor, the higher price failing to offset various 

outgoings that had to be defrayed in the interval. 

AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES 
TAINTON-LE-VALE estate, at Tealby, twelve 
miles from Louth, will come under the hammer 


at Lincoln on February 28. The vendors are the 
trustees of the late Mr. T. S. Whitaker, and the 


agents are Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. an 
Messrs. Parish, Stafford Walter and Bell. Th 
area is 2,192 acres, and the rents amount to £1,24: 
a year, with the remarkably small outgoings c 
only £4 a year. The larger holdings on the estat: 
range from 420 acres up to 730 acres. 

Woodwalton, Huntingdonshire, over 920 acres 
near Abbotts Ripon Station, has been privately sol 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs 
Fox and Vergette. There are 529 acres of arable 
and the farms are served by a light railway. 

A very high return is indicated in Messrs 
Bidwell and Sons’ offer of 597 acres with a farm- 
house, buildings and cottages, for £11,000. The 
rent is £750 a year, and, although there is a tithe 
of £107, there is no land tax to pay. 

Farms continue to be easily marketable by 
auction, recent sales including Woodhouse Farm, 
30 acres at Higher Poynton, which realised £2,100 
at Stockport ; a holding of only 6 acres, at Fishtoft 
changed hands at Boston for £1,650; and Messrs. 
Henry Manley and Sons, Limited, at Crewe, sold 
1g acres in Alsager, for over £106 an acre, and 
16 acres at Somerford, Congleton, for £94 an acre. 


THE WINSLOW HALL SALE 


T the recent auction at Winslow Hall, by 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, and Messrs. 
Geo. Wigley and Son, sporting prints were in keen 
request, making from 16gs. to 24gs. for hunting 
scenes, and the books included Lipscomb’s History 
of Buckinghamshire which seems very cheap at 
£7, and Macquoid’s History of English Furniture, 
which fetched £6 5s. Significant of present-day con- 
ditions is the fact that one of the largest amounts 
in the whole auction was paid for a small safe. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG AGENTS 


HE majority of the reports on business in 
1940 differed from those in previous years 
in that they omitted details of the turnover and 
referred only to transactions of outstanding im- 
portance. One reason is that, owing to the innumer- 
able obstacles to business, a good many sales and 
purchases, though practically complete, lacked 
absolutely formal conclusion at the end of the year. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. are able now to 
name some of their transactions involving the 
transfer of 25,940 acres of English land, 5,060 acres 
in three estates alone in Scotland, and 18,000 acres of 
Scottish farms. The extent to which the leading firms 
co-operate is disclosed by the list, which aggregates 
well over £2,000,000 and includes the following : 
West Holme, Wareham, 1,475 acres, purchased 
for a client and re-sold in conjunction with Messrs. 
Fox and Sons ; 

Penn, Buckinghamshire, 1,000 acres, sold to a 
client of Messrs. Whatley, Hill and Co. ; 

Marlston House and 560 acres, Newbury, sold, 
jointly with Messrs. Dreweatt, Watson and Barton ; 

Longwood, Winchester, 3,800 acres, sold, 
jointly with Messrs. Pink and Arnoid ; 

Wissington, 5,000 acres, in Norfolk, sold ; 

Aynho Park, near Banbury, 4,200 acres, pur- 
chased from a client of Messrs. George Trollope 
and Sons; 

Winkburn, Notts, 2,409 acres, sold ; 

Bighton Wood, 1,040 acres, in Hampshire, 
bought for a client, and in part re-sold, jointly 
with Messrs. James Styles and Whitloci. ; 

Willett House and 1,000 acres, in Somerset, 
sold, jointly with Messrs. Wm. Cowlin and Sons ; 

Kinnersley Castle and 1,200 acres, in Hereford- 
shire, sold and re-sold ; 

Bestwood, Nottingham, part of the 3,500 acres, 
sold. 

Scottish estates—Drygrange, Melrose, 1,252 
acres; Knockbrex, 150 acres, Kirkcudbrightshire ; 
and The House of Elrig, 3,660 acres; as well as 
18,000 acres of miscellaneous farms, all sold. 

ARBITER. 
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Seven years 


SECURITY 


O 


©] 
DEFENCE 
BONDS 










—then a bonus 


Price of issue — £100 per cent. 


Can be bought in sums of £5 and multiples of 
£5 from any Bank, Trustee Savings Bank, Post 
Office or Stockbroker. 


Interest at 3% per annum accrues from date of 
purchase and is paid half yearly — May Ist and 
November Ist. 


Repayable after 7 years at £5.1.0 for each 
£5 invested. 


Interest is liable to Income Tax but tax not 
deducted at source. Can be cashed at any time, 
on six months’ notice, at par plus any interest 
accrued to date of repayment. 


In case of private emergency special arrange- 
ments can be made for repayment within 
a few days, less a deduction equal to six 
months’ interest. 


e * e 
3% Defence Bonds are so advantageous to 


the holder that no individual may hold more 
than £1,000. 





Issued by The Naxonal Savings Committe 





SANDERSON 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN PRINTED WOOL 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


IHERE seem to me to be, for most people, just two ways 
of looking at the question of fashion, and they are very 
much in opposition to each other. The one point of 
view is that of the woman who wants to be, in clothes, | 
make-up, and every detail, the best possible version of 
what all the rest of the fashionable world is looking like; the 
other point of view—and there are not, I think, anything like 
so many who hold it—is that of the woman who wishes to be 
as far as possible from looking in the very least like anybody 
else at all. The ideal would probably be a combination of the 
two, but that is not so easily achieved. A few days ago, at 
the showrooms of Cresta Silks, Limited, which are at 190, 
Sloane Street, S.W.1, and several other London addresses, 
though their head office is at Welwyn Garden City, I did, 
however, come across a way of combining the two points of 
view very easily. 







































* * * 


The two woollen frocks pictured on this page are by 
Cresta Silks, and their style in each case conforms perfectly 
to the present fashion, yet their materials are so original 
and uncommon that the two dresses are entirely individual 
and out of the ordinary. The secret of this is that the 
very soft and lovely woollen fabrics of which they are made 
are dyed by Cresta Silks themselves, and even then, for these 
two materials, two entirely different processes were used. 

- * * 


The material for the frock at the left of the page is 
what is known as warp printed: that is, to put it very 
simply, the warps, or long threads which run down the 
material, are printed with the pattern, while the weft, 
or thread carried by the shuttle in and out of the warps, 
across the piece, is left in plain colour and gives the 
material the soft speckled appearance characteristic of 
this weave. The frock in question is made of a design 
with large spots in a delicately charming blue on 
a warm ivory ground, but that is a most inadequate 
description, as the method of weaving produces a 


the blue. 


* * * 


delicate that I was reminded of the old fairy-tale standard 





though a warm red predominates 


beautiful softness in the pattern quite unattainable in 
any other way. In this case the warp was patterned with 











The second frock, made of a light woollen material so 


of being able to pass a gown through the Princess’s ring, 
is also hand printed, but from blocks. Each colour— 
and there are many on the natural off-white ground, 
is printed from a 


wooden block some thirteen inches square. Many of 
these are old ones, cut anything up to a hundred years 
ago, when they were exceedingly good. A set of these 
had been used also in printing the material for a picture 
evening dress which simply enchanted me. It was in 
the same gaze de Laine, but the many colours were 
dominated by a rich deep blue such as one sees on 
some characteristic Coalport china. Other designs 
used are the work of well known modern artists such 
as Paul Nash, Cedric Morris, Elspeth Little and 
B. S. Turner. Among the modern designs were 
some silks so lovely that I broke the Tenth 
Commandment at once, but as my chosen theme 
this week is printed wool, I must defer any 
description of them to another article. By the by, 
letters to Cresta Silks should, in war-time, be sent 

to them at Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 








On the left is a dress in a warp-printed 
woollen material in a warm ivory, with a 
design of large spots in the most delicate 
blue. The dress above of gaze de Laine, a woollen material 
of the utmost softness, has a hand-block-printed pattern 
in which red predominates. 


Karl 
Schenker 


epee is sabe, 


PSs cana, Meee ate SA ES! 
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A aces er CRAFTSMANSHIP ae A 4 S O N R O S S 


the women in the Outer Hebrides still ply the 
spinning wheel and the loom to produce the 
famous handspun, handwoven Harris Tweed. 
the most practical and distinctive of all 
fabrics for present-day wear. 

















19 & 20 GRAFTON ST., 
W. |. 





This smart, but use- 
ful, coat and skirt, 
made in bright navy 
frieze tweed, can be 
worn for every 
occasion. 


82 ons. 


4 Other styles and colours, 
1, 71, 81 Gns. 


HARRIS TWEED 


ARRIS TWEED was first made by the people of the Outer Hebrides to protect 
themselves against the gales and mists which sweep across these far-off isles. 
To protect the craftsmanship of the islanders, the Harris Tweed Trade Mark has 
been registered by order of the Board of Trade. The ° . 
Trade Mark with the word HANDSPUN above it, : HAND SPUN 


stamped on the cloth itself, is an absolute guarantee 
that the tweed has been made entirely by hand from 
pure Scottish wool. The yarn must be spun by hand 
on the spinning wheel and woven by hand at the homes 
of the islanders. Every process must be carried out in 
the Outer Hebrides—the home of Harris Tweed. 

The word HANDSPUN above the Trade Mark is 
a definite assurance that the cloth so stamped is a 
handspun Harris Tweed made in exactly the same way 


as nas been done for generations. 


LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH ff HARRIS TWEED 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited, 10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


renimeroiteromamt tecmavencraraet § COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 578 


inthe issue of February 15 wll be announced net week. 











A prize .of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 
Bee (SHIFT) ENR) SIT) will be awarded for the first correct tein to this puzzle opened in ‘this ames: Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 578, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later rel the first post on 
the morning of Friday, February 28, 1941. 


The winner of 
Crossword No. 576 is 


AIN‘S! [3 mA N 
A BEVE(LIMINIE Alfred J. Burrows, Esq., 
fe, 0 OnmREm Kennington, 
fe) Ashford, Kent. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 578 





Dmeuaa ar) 
WALGER (RIE IM 1(S[S}1)O}(N) 
lS [0] TCOIAIRIY, DOWN 


As the ghost of Hamlet’s father did 

: — on the crowing of the cock (5) 
ACROSS. . It is harvested from the sea (5) 

1. Prelude to a fall (two words, 5, 4) 3. What the end of 22 acress may be 


6. One of those you may have to eat entitled to (7) 
with (5) 4. A pavement is meant to be, even 


9. The only Cinque Port for fish ? ew there is something odd in gz a an 
(two words, 5, 4) it (7 
semen z ieee” (enear) «> ool He 
Nea > 6. One of the United States (7) 
. Mocke (7) 7. The reverse of likeable (9) 24. 
12. A metaphysical poet (7) 8. Was a heated head the level it 


13. A town with vision in East Anglia ? found ? (two words, 4, 5) os 
) rg. Tent rings (anagt)(0) & ,@8Ra 
REESE & 





N 





14. Lo! moons can make a wise man 15. An English city in which there 
(7) would seem to be marketing 
7. Not just a punt, clearly (7) arrangements for at least one kind 
of meat (9) 
16. Adored, you need not add (3) 
18. Mr. Agate in * the gods”? (3) 
20. Hangers-on in the medical world 





19. ‘‘ Myriads of s hurrying thro’ 
the lawn.’’—Tennyson (7) 

22. Unrivalled without him (7) 

24. A ship’s propeller (3) 

















25. Where we were very young (7) (7) . 
2 >? 21. La Boutique Fantasque, for i , 
26. A cheap coffin-maker (two words, (7) . tilastiaasicaraas 
3, 4) . in i i 
’ 22. The sapper in it makes i 2 
29. 23 belonged to a different one from Siniaat , — 
ours ‘ ; i 
A (5) 23. It was not a night-flyer when it | nee ee eee eS EO OE: AeA nes pil soot eg Sel a 
30. A farmer’s terrible experience ? (9) lived (7) ie. eS Gee ‘ 
31. You can quarry slate from them, 27. It does when it is wet (5) 
_, Dellieve them or not (5) 28. A composer whose name can be 
32. ‘Sharp cure’ (anagr.) (9). writ large by way of a change (5) Address...... 
> ; . " ‘ ’ ‘a » 
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THE GROSVENOR HOTEL ROLIS-ROYCE ano BENTLEY 


RESTAURANT GRILL ROOM $2 SNACK BAR - 
Modern AMERICAN BAR | 12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, w.! : 














Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. | Telephone : Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 


maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 


Conveniently situated for City and West End. Royce and Bent!ey models. 


3 Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- 

MINIMUM RATES: tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. 

Single Rooms, including baths - S - 106 For those still in a position to use cars for business or 
Single Rooms, with private bathroom 156 professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 


Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 
are difficult to obtain. 


Double Rooms, including baths - - 166 
Double Rooms, with private bathroom - 23/6 


SPECIAL TERMS for members of H.M. Forces and their families. k BA RCLAY L d } 
: Bac / B.id. 





Telephone: MAYfair 7444 (20 Lines) 
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Depend on obtaining the Best 


Pres ta 


| 


MINERAL WATERS 


| HAVE NO EQUAL 


The General Eiectric Co., Lid., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


LIGHT UP=- 
and SMILE 


Fe 












Ask for them by name 



























Makers: 


ee = Bombed - but not Beaten ! 


24.25, PRINCES STREET, a | [| TA ae 


HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 

= = $oon available again = 

Specialising in Tweed Coats, - ae OP, Z ae 5 es ‘y 2 ee, 5 si 


Skirts and Suits under the name s ‘ 
“COUNTRY LIFE WEAR” 

















“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
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